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PREFACE. 

Some of the stories in this book have been 
known in narrative form to generations of 
American boys and girls. Others have been 
known and loved by many more generations of 
children in far-off lands and times. They have 
been gathered from the child lore of the world. 

In an effort to appeal to the many different 
interests found in the average class, a great vari- 
ety of story types has been included in this little 
book. Some of the stories belong to the more 
primitive, the simplest, form of folk-tales, others 
are more complex in thought and plot. None 
are beyond third-year children. Every story has 
been dramatized, read, and retold by the pupils 
in several schools. The simpler stories are to 
be read and passed over. Some of the others 
may well be worked over and presented as fin- 
ished plays in the school-room or for more 
formal entertainments. 

While it is not necessary that all the stories 
be dramatized, it is suggested that, before read- 
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ing, the teacher tell some of the stories and 
allow the children to dramatize them. The 
intelligent, expressive reading following such 
dramatization will prove to the teacher the 
value of the work. 

Some suggestions for dramatization are given 
at the back of the book. 
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HUM PT Y-D U M PT Y. 

Characters. 

Alice. Humpty-Dumpty. 

Place: The other side of the looking-glass. An egg 
{Hump ty 'Dump ty) is seated on a shelf. 

Alice: What a queer-looking ^'g^\ It seems 
to grow larger and larger. Why, it has eyes and 
a nose and a mouth! 

Bless me! It's Humpty-Dumpty himself! It 
can't be anybody else! Pm as certain of it as if 
his name was written all over his face! And 
how exactly like an t%^ he is! 

Humpty-Dumpty : It's very provoking to be 
called an ^'g^ — very! 

Alice: I said you looked like an ^ggy sir, 
and some eggs are very pretty, you know. 

Humpty-Dumpty: Humph! Some people 
have no more sense than a baby! 
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Alice: {Speaking softly to herself) 

" Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall ; 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the Kings horses and all the King's men 
Couldn't put Humpty-Dumpty together 
again." 

That last line is much too long for poetry. 

Humpty-Dumpty : Don't stand chattering to 
yourself like that. Tell me your name. 

Alice: My name is Alice. 

Humpty-Dumpty : Its a very stupid name. 
What does it mean? 

Alice: Must a name mean something? 

Humpty-Dumpty : Of course it must. My 
name means the shape I am — and a goo^d, 
handsome shape it is, too. 

Alice: To be sure! But why do you sit 
there all alone? 

Humpty-Dumpty: Why, because there is 
nobody with me. Did you think I didn't know 
the answer to that riddle? Ask another. 

Alice: Don't you think you would be safer 
down on the ground? That shelf is so very- 
narrow. 



. HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 

Humpty-Dumpty : Of course I don't think 
so ! Why, even if I did fall off, the King has 
promised me to 

Alice : ^ To send all his horses and all his 
men. 

Humpty-Dumpty : Now, I declare that's too 
bad. You have been listening at doors, and 
behind trees, and down chimneys, or you 
wouldn't have known it! 

Alice: I haven't, indeed ! I read it in a 
book. 

Humpty-Dumpty : Ah, well ! They may write 
such things in a book. That's what you call 
history. Yes, all the King's horses and all the 
King's men would come. They would pick me 
up in a minute. 

Alice: {Aside) I'm tired of hearing about 
the King's horses and men. I will talk of 
something else. {Aloud) What a beautiful 
belt you have on! I should have said beauti- 
ful cravat— no, a belt, I mean. {Humpty- 
Dumpty looks angry.) {Aside) Oh, if only I 
knew which was waist and which was neck! 
He is angry, I'm sure. 

Humpty-Dumpty: {Growls) Most provoking! 




To think that a person doesn't know a cravat 
from a belt! 

Alice: I know I am very stupid. Please for- 
give me, sir. 

Humpty-Dumpty : {Smiling) It is a cravat, 
child, and a beautiful one, as you say. It is 
a present from the King. He gave it to me 
for an un-birthday present. 

Alice: An un-birthday present! What is an 
un-birthday present? 

Humpty-Dumpty: A present given when it 
isn't your birthday, of course. 

Alice: I like birthday presents best 

Humpty-Dumpty : You don't know what you 
are talking about! How many days are there 
in a year? 
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Alice: Three hundred and sixty-five. 

Humpty-Dumpty : And how many birthdays 
have you in a year? 

Alice: One- 

Humpty-Dumpty : And if you take one from 
three hundred and sixty-five, how many days 
remain ? 

Alice: Three hundred and sixty-four, of 
course. 

Humpty-Dumpty : Then there are three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days when you might get 
un-birthday presents 

Alice : Certainly. 

Humpty-Dumpty : And only one for birthday 
presents ! Well ! 

Alice: Well, it does seem 

Humpty-Dumpty : That's all. Good-bye! 

Alice: {Aside) This is very sudden ! {Aloud) 
Good-bye, till we meet again. 

Humpty-Dumpty : {Shaking hands) I should 
not know you if we did meet, you're so exactly 
like other people. 

Alice: You know people by their faces. 

Humpty-Dumpty : That's just what I com- 
plain of. Your face is like everybody else's. 

7 
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Two eyes, so {marking their places in the air 
with a finger) — nose in the middle, mouth 
under. It is always the same. Now, if you 
had the two eyes on the same side of the 
nose, or the mouth at the top — that would be 
some help. 

Alice: But it wouldn't look well. 

Humpty-Dumpty : {Shutting eyes) Wait till 
you've tried. 

Alice : {Aside) I believe he is asleep ! {Aloud) 
Good-bye, Humpty-Dumpty. {Aside) Well, of 
all the queer people I have met he certainly is 
the queerest ! 

From " Through the Looking-Glass," Lewis Carroll. 




THE MEETING OF THE FAIRIES. 

Characters. 

Mary. Miller. 

Old Widow. Weaver. 

Fairy Queen. 
( Puck. 
Dewdrop. 
Flutter. 
Tiny. 
I Brownie. 



Fairies : 



Scene L 
the hilltop. 

Mary: What a long walk I have had! How 
glad I am that I have reached the top of the 
hill before the moon is overhead ! Mother says 
the fairies meet here every midsummer night 
when the moon is high. Last midsummer 
night I was too little to come alone to watch 
for them. But this year I wis just determined 
to come, and here I am at last. I do hope 
the fairies will come soon. It is so lonely here ! 
See, the moon is right overhead ! They will be 
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here soon. Hark! I hear something! It is the 
music of fairy bells! I will hide behind this 
bush, for they must not see me. {Mary hides 
as the fairies enter.) 

Puck: {Touching a rocky which immediately 
turns into a throne) There, my Queen, your 
throne awaits you. {The Queen takes her seat 
on the throne and the other fairies form groups 
around her) 

Queen: Fairies all, we have met for our 
midsummer revels, but, before the dance begins, 
tell me, are there any earth people who need 
our help? 

Dewdrop : {Stepping forward and bowing low 
before the Queen) Fair Queen and fairies all, I 
ask your help for the miller. You know how 
kind and jolly his face used to be. Now it is 
still kind, but no longer jolly. It is so sad, I 
could weep were I a mortal. 

Queen : What ails the niiller, good Dewdrop ? 

Dewdrop: There has been no rain since 
Mayday. The brook is dry and the mill-wheel 
stands idle. Every night my sister dewdrops 
and I have done our best, but our best does 
not help the good miller. 

JO 




Queen: Gladly will we help, dear Dewdrop. 
Up, fairies all ! Take your ivory buckets, gather 
the water from the clouds beyond the moon and . 
send it rolling down the hill. {Fairies obey) 
There! There! That will do! I hear the waters 
singing down the hillside. To-morrow the mil- 
ler will again show his jolly smile. Who speaks 
next? 

Flutter: {Bowing before the Queen) O Queen 
and fairies all, you know the old widow who 
lives near the marsh. Poor and old as she is, 
she is always cheerful and always willing to 
help others. Now she is in great trouble. The 
mildew covers her corn. Let us help her or 
she will have no food this winter. 
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Queen: That is an easy task, dear Flutter. 
Up, fairies all! Blow your silver trumpets. 
Blow them till the fairy airs rush gladly forth. 
(^Fairies blow trumpets^ Away, fairy airs, blow 
away the mildew from the poor old widow's 
corn. What is our next task? 

Tiny: {Bowing before the Queen) O fairest 
Queen and fairies all, I ask your help for the 
poor lame weaver. He has spun all the flax 
that grew in his garden last year. This year 
his crop failed. Shall we let him starve? 

Queen: Nay, kind Tiny. We will plant a 
new flax crop for him. Up, fairies all! Each 
gather two tiny seeds and drop them into the 
weaver's garden. Plant true fairy seeds and to- 
morrow he will find a garden of flax in full 
bloom. {Fairies obey) Who else needs our 
help? 

Brownie: {Bowing before the Queen) O sweet- 
est Queen and fairies dear, I need your help. I 
have spun all the magic thread I had, and I 
want some more. I am weaving a fairy sheet 
for little Mary's bed, so that she may have only 
happy dreams. {Mary laughs aloud, claps her 
hands^ and runs from behind the bush) 

12 
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Mary: How lovely! How lovely! How 
kind you are, dear — ! Why, where are the 
fairies? They have all disappeared! Oh, dear! 
I am to blame! Mother told me I must not 
let the fairies see me or hear me. How sorry 
— how sorry I am! {Sits down and cries.) It 
is silly to cry. That won't bring the fairies back 
or give me my beautiful dream sheet. {Rises 
and wipes her eyes.) Why, it is morning ! The 
sun is climbing fast. I must hurry home. 



Scene H. 
on the way home. 

Mary: There is the miller before his door. 
Good morning. Miller. What makes you look 
so jolly this morning? 

Miller: Should I not be jolly! Last night 
a heavy rain filled the brook, and now my 
mill-wheel is turning merrily. 

Mary: Rain! That's all you know! The 
fairies filled your brook from their ivory buckets. 

Miller: Ho! ho! A likely tale! I saw the 
rain with my own eyes. 

13 
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Mary: {JValking away) I suppose he really 
thinks the water dropped from the clouds with- 
out the fairies' help. 

Old JVidow : {Standing among her corn) Look 
at my corn, Mary. Yesterday it was covered 
with mildew. But during the night a gentle, 
dry wind blew it all away. 

Mary: I am very glad your corn is saved, 
my friend. {JValking away) She wouldn't be- 
lieve me if I told her the wind was the merry 
airs from the fairies' silver trumpets. Some- 
times the weaver tells me beautiful stories about 
the fairies. Perhaps he will know who planted 
his garden. I will run and ask him. 

IVeaver: Oh, Mary, look at my beautiful 
flax-field! Did you ever see such flax? Sure, 
it must have been planted by the fairies. The 
flowers are as soft and beautiful as fairy eyes. 

Mary: You are right! You are right! Oh, 
I am so glad you believe in fairies! They 
did plant your garden and they were weaving 
a beautiful dream sheet for me, but, oh, dear! 
I laughed and frightened them all away! Do 
you think they will ever give me my dream 
sheet now? 

14 




Weaver: To be sure they will. Fairies love 
to hear folks laugh. Only crying will frighten 
them away forever. Go home, child. You will 
find your dream sheet spread on your little bed, 
and your eyes look as if they were able to see 
dream pictures now. Away home and sleep! 
This evening come back and tell me your beau- 
tiful fairy dreams. 

"The Fairies of the Caldon-Low," poem by Mary Howitt, 



THE MAGIC RING. 





Characters. 




King. 


Nurse. 


Giant Blunder. 


Queen. 


Six Fairies. 


Princess. 


Prince. 


ZiN-ZiN, the witch. 

Scene I. 


Two Pages. 




THE king's court 


. 



The King and Queen are seated on their 
thrones. The baby Prince is in his cradle. 
A nurse stands beside him. 

Queen: Just think, our little son is one year 
old to-day, and the fairies are coming with their 
gifts for him! 

King: Lucky for us that the old witch, Zin- 
Zin, is out of the country. 

Queen: Is she the wicked witch that made 
the Princess sleep for a hundred years? 

King : Yes. 

Queen: How glad I am that she cannot 
come here! Nurse, is the Prince asleep? 
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Nurse: Yes, your Majesty. 

Page: {Bowing low) The fairies have come. 

King: Open the doors and bid them enter. 
( Two pages throw open the doors. The fairies 
troop in and flutter around the Prince's cradle^ 
waving their wands and singing) 

Prairies: 

Rest, little Prince, rest! 
The fairies are bringing their best: 
We're bringing gifts that are rich and rare; 
We're bringing gifts that are fine and fair. 
Rest, little Prince, rest! 

{^s the fairies end their song, they bow low 
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and stand in a semicircle around the cradle. 
The King and Queen come forward.) 

King: Welcome, good fairies! 

Queen: Don't you think our little Prince is 
the fairest in the world? 

First Fairy: {As all bow to the Queen and 
King) He is, indeed. Now, sisters, let us bestow 
our gifts. {As each fairy speaks^ she goes to 
the cradle and touches the Prince with her fairy 
wand.) 

First Fairy: O Prince, I bring you riches. 
You shall never be poor. 

Second Fairy: I bring you the gift of beauty. 
You shall be so handsome that all who see you 
will love you. 

Third Fairy: I bring you the gift of valor, 
You shall be a brave warrior and — {Zin-Zin 
rushes into the room.) 

Queen: Drive her away! Drive her away! 

King: It's the wicked witch Zin-Zin! 

Zin-Zin: Yes, it is Zin-Zin! I wasn't fine 
enough to be invited to your feast. You thought 
I had no gift to bring. But I have come with- 
out an invitation and I have brought a gift, too. 
{Touches the Prince with her finger) Hear my 
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gift! The rich, beautiful, brave Prince shall 
carry a hump on his back! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
{Zin-Zin runs from the room. The Queen and 
nurse begin to cry. The King steps forward 
as if to follow Zin-Zin^ 

Fourth Fairy: Cheer up, O King and Queen ! 
Hear the other true fairy gifts. Out in the 
world somewhere there is a Princess with a 
magic ring. Whoever wears this ring will be 
most happy. But it will fit only a Prince who 
has a pure heart. I give the little Prince a 
pure heart, that he may wear the ring. 

Fifth Fairy: And I give him the magic 
sword that will help him reach the Princess. 

Sixth Fairy: My gift shall be the best of 
all. As soon as the Prince wins the ring, he 
shall lose his hump and grow tall and straight. 

Fairies: {Fluttering around the cradle) 

Sleep, little Prince, sleep! 

The fairies safe guard will keep. 

The King and Queen need have no fear 

While faithful fairies are hovering near. 

Sleep, little Prince, sleep! 
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Scene IL 
twenty years later. 

Giant Blunder is walking up and down before 
a high garden wall. The Prince is hidden 
behind a tree. 

Enter Zin-Zin. 

Zin-Zin: Come here, Giant Blunder. Tell 
me, is the Princess safe? 

Giant: Quite safe. She is fast asleep in the 
garden on the other side of this wall. 

Zin-Zin: Have you seen any one around to-day ? 

Giant : N o. Why ? 

Zin-Zin: The Prince with the hump on his 
back — my fine gift — is searching everywhere 
for the Princess with the magic ring. Beware! 

Giant: Do you think I fear that pigmy? 

Zin-Zin: Remember, he carries the magic 
sword. 

Giant: The magic sword? The fairies' magic 
sword? What shall I do? I cannot fight 
against the fairies' own magic sword. 

Zin-Zin: Fear not! In this box I have some 

magic powder. I will sprinkle it over you ; 
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then nothing can harm you. {Sprinkles powder^ 
Oh, dear! You are so big, I have not enough 
powder. Your right shoulder is not covered. 
But never mind ! Fight bravely and watch care- 
fully! Watch the right shoulder! Watch! 
Watch! {Zin-Zin goes away.) 

Giant: "Watch carefully! Watch! Watch!" 
Is a fellow never to have any rest? There's 
no one in sight. There's not even a bird stir- 
ring, ril take a little nap. (The Giant lies down 
and closes his eyes.) 

Prince: {Stepping ouf) How glad I am that 
I heard what the wicked Zin-Zin said ! Til soon 
be over the wall and with the Princess. Out, 
magic sword! Remember the right shoulder! 
(Shouts.) Giant Blunder, awake! 

Giant: {Springs to his /eet.) 

Fe-fi-fo-fum ! 
Who in the world is this Hop-o'-my-thumb? 

Prince: You know who I am, and you know 
I have come to win the Princess with the magic 
ring. 

Giant: You win the lovely Princess! You 
little pigmy with the hump on your back, you 
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Prince: Draw your sword! {The Giant 
draws his sword, but before he can use it, the 
Prince touches him on- the right shoulder with 
the magic sword.) 

Giant: {Dropping his sword and running 
away) Oh, my right shoulder! I shall die!- I 
know I shall die! 

Prince: And now to rescue the lovely Prin- 
cess! 

Scene III. 

Inside the garden. The Princess is asleep in an 

easy chair. 
Enter the Prince. 

Prince: How beautiful she is! Can I win 
her ? Will she give me the magic ring ? {Kneels 
before Princess, and touches her hand.) Princess, 
Princess, awake! 

Princess: {Opening her eyes) Who are you? 
What do you want? 

Prince: I am Prince Truth, and I have come 
to try to win your magic ring. 

Princess: Here it is. Try it on. It is yours 
if it fits you. 

23 
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Prince: It does ! It does ! I have won the 
magic ring! 

Princess: But what is the matter with your 
poor back? 

Prince: Touch it, and it will be well, {^s 
Princess touches it, he stands straight and 
tall.) See, I have lost Zin-Zin's gift. I am free ! 
{Enter fairies and dance in a ring around the 
Prince and Princess, who stand hand in hand.) 
Fairies: 

Now our charming Prince is here, 
Zin-Zin's power no more we fear. 
For he's won the magic ring, 
Sing, O happy fairies, sing! 





THE TALKING FLOWERS. 

Characters. 
Alice. Pink Daisv. 

TiGER-LiLv. Violet. 

White Daisv. Larkspur, 

Rose. 

Place: The Garden. 

A licet The garden is so beautiful, but I wish 
I had a playmate! O Tiger-Lily, I wish flowers 
could talk \ 

Tiger-Lily: We can talk when there's any- 
body worth talking to. 

Alice: Do you mean that all the flowers can 
talk? 

as 
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Tiger-Lily: As well as you can, and a great 
deal louder. 

Alice: Why have you never talked to me? 

Rose: It isn't manners for us to begin, you 
know. I really was wondering when you'd 
speak. Said I to myself, "Her face has some 
sense in it, though it's not a clever one!" Still, 
you're the right color, and that goes a long way. 

Tiger-Lily: I don't care about the color, but if 
her petals curled up a little more she'd be all right. 

Alice: Petals! You mean my hair. 

Tiger-Lily: You may say hair if you wish; 
I shall still say petals. 

Alice: Aj-en't you sometimes afraid out here 
all alone, on the dark nights, with nobody to take 
care of you? 

Rose: There is the tree in the middle of the 
garden. What else is it good for? 

Alice: But what can it do, if any danger 
comes ? 

Rose: It can bark. 

IVhite Daisy: It says " Bough-wough ! *' 
That's why its branches are called boughs! 

Pink Daisy: Didn't you know that? How 

stupid you are! 
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Ha! Ha! Ha! How stupid! 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 



IVhite Daisy :^ 

Pink Daisy: 

Rose : 

Tiger-Lily: {JVavingfrom side to side in an- 
ger) Silence, every one of you! {Turning to 
Alice) They know I can't get at them or they 
wouldn't dare behave so! 

Alice: Never mind, good Tiger-Lily. 

Daisies: Ha! Ha! Ha! How 

Alice: Hold your tongues ! If you don't, I'll 
— I'll pick you! {Daisies tremble in fear) 

Tiger-Lily: That's right! The daisies are the 
worst of all. When one speaks, they all begin 
together. It's enough to make one wither to 
hear the way they go on! 

Alice: How is it that you all talk so well? 
I've been in many gardens before, but none of 
the flowers could talk. 

Tiger-Lily : Put your hand down and feel the 
ground; then you'll know why. 

Alice: {Feeling the ground) It's very hard, 
but I don't see what that has to do with it. 

Tiger-Lily : In most gardens the beds are too 
soft, so the flowers are always asleep. 

Alice: That is a very good reason. Of 
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course, one can sleep better in a soft bed. I 
never thought of that before. 

Rose: {Crossly) It's my opinion that you 
never think at all. 

Violet: I never saw anyone who looked so 
stupid. 

Tiger-Lily: Hold your tongue! As if you 
ever saw anybody! You keep your head under 
the leaves and snore away there till you no 
more know what's going on in the world than 
a bud! 

Alice: Are there any more people in the gar- 
den besides me? 

Rose: There's one other flower in the garden 
that moves about like you. I wonder how you 
do it 

Tiger-Lily: {Crossly) You're always wondering. 

Rose: But she's more bushy than you. 

Alice: {Aside) There must be another little 
girl in the garden! {Aloud) Is she like me? 

Rose: Well, she has the same awkward shape 
as you, but she's redder and her petals are 
shorter, I think. 

Tiger-Lily: Her petals are done up close, not 

tumbled about anyhow, like yours. 
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Rose: {Kindly) Never mind, my dear. That's 
not your fault You're beginning to fade, you 
know, and then one can't help one's petals' get- 
ting a little untidy. 

Alice: {Aside) I don't like to be told I'm 
fading. {Aloud) Does she ever come out here ? 

Larkspur: She's coming now ! I hear her 
footsteps thump! thump! along the walk. 

Alice: Then good-bye, my friend. I will go 
to meet her. 

From "Through the Looking Glass," Lewis Carroll, 



THE MAGIC FISH-BONE. 

Characters. 

Mr, Watkins. Alicia, his daughter. 

Old Lady {really a fairy). 

Scene I. 

ON THE STREET. 

Mr. JVatkins is walking down the street. Me 
meets an old lady dressed in rich silk. 

Old Lady: Good-morning. You are Mr. 
Watkins, I believe? 

Mr. IVatkins: Yes, Watkins is my name. 

Old Lady: You are the father, if I am not 
mistaken, of a beautiful little girl named Alicia? 

Mr. IVatkins: I am. But how did you know? 
You 

Old Lady: You have just come from the fish- 
store ? 

Mr. IVatkins: I have. But 

Old Lady: And you are now going to your 
office ? 
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Mr. Watkins: I am. But you must be. a 
fairy, or how could you know? 

Old Lady: You are right. I am the Good 
Fairy Grandmarina. Now listen carefully. 
When you go home to dinner, give your daugh- 
ter Alicia a piece of the salmon you bought just 
now at the fish-store. 

Mr. Watkins : Give my child salmon ! Don't 
you know salmon is not good for children? I 
am afraid it may make her sick. 
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Old Lady: Nonsense! It won't hurt her a 
bit. I believe you are greedy and want to eat 
it all yourself! If you do 

Mr. JVatkins: Oh, no! No! I won't 



Old Lady: Be good, then, and don't! After 
Alicia has eaten her salmon she will find a fish- 
bone on her plate. Tell her to dry it, and to 
rub it, and to polish it, till it shines like a pearl, 
and to take care of it as a present from me. 

Mr. JVatkins: Is that all? 

Old Lady: Don't be in a hurry, sir! Don't 
catch people up short before they have done 
speaking! Just the way with some people! 
Want to do all the talking yourself, do you? 
Don't care whom you interrupt, I suppose? 

Mr. JVatkins: Excuse me. I won't do it 
again. 

Old Lady: Be good, then, and don't! Tell 
Alicia, with my love, that the fish-bone is a 
magic present which can only be used once; but 
it will bring her that once /whatever she wishes 
for, if she wishes for it at the right time. 

Mr. JVatkins: Might I ask why ? 

Old Lady: {Stamping her fool) JVill you be 
good, sir? Why this! Why that! Some peo. 
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pie are always asking why ! Because I say so ! 
There ! Hoity-toity-me ! 

Mr. tVatkins : I beg your pardon. I will not 
say "Why?" again. 

Old Lady: Be good, then, and don't! 

Mr. tVatkins: I — Why, where is she? She 
has vanished ! She must be a fairy. I will do 
exactly what she said. 



Scene II. 

MR. WATKINS'S HOME. ONE WEEK LATER. 

Mr. tVatkins: Alicia, where is your magic 
fish-bone ? 

Alicia: It is in my pocket, father.- 

Mr. tVatkins: I thought you had lost it. 

Alicia: Oh, no, father! 

Mr. tVatkins: Or forgotten it. 

Alicia: Oh, no, father! Why did you think 
so? 

Mr. tVatkins: Because you did not use its 
magic when your little brother cut his finger 
this morning. 

Alicia: I was going to use it, father, when 
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I saw brother's hand bleeding. But just as I 
was about to take it from my pocket, I thought 
to myself, "I can bind brother's finger myself. 
No use to waste a fairy wish for what I can 
do myself." So I washed his hand and tied it 
up carefully. Was not that right, father? 

Mr. IVatkins: Both right and wise, little 
daughter. 



Scene III. 

TWO DAYS LATER. 

Mr. IVatkins: What have you been doing to- 
day, daughter? 

Alicia: Sewing, cooking, and caring for the 
children, father. 

Mr. IVatkins: You are a good girl. Where 
is your magic fish-bone? 

Alicia: In my pocket, father? 

Mr. IVatkins: I thought you had forgotten 
it or lost it. 

Alicia: Why did you think that, father? 

Mr. IVatkins: Because you did not use it 
when the baby fell this afternoon. 
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Alicia: Oh, I ran and picked up baby at once. 
I saw he was more frightened than hurt. I 
rocked him and sang to him until he fell asleep. 
When he awoke he was all right. Why should 
I use my one wish for something I can do my- 
self? 

Mr. JVatkins: You are right, daughter. I am 
glad you still have your fairy wish, for now you 
can help me. 

Alicia: What is the matter, father? 

Mr. JVatkins: I have lost all my money. 
We are poor — dreadfully poor. 

Alicia: Have you no money at all? 

Mr. IVatkins: None, my child. 

Alicia: Can't you earn some? 

Mr. IVatkins: No. I have tried and tried. 

Alicia: Then, father, now is surely the time 
to make my wish. Oh, I hope it will come true ! 
I hope it will come true! Listen! {Taking the 
fish-bone from her pocket and holding it in her 
hand) I wish my father may have lots of money 
right away. 

Old Lady: {Entering the room) A very good 
wish, my child, and, on the word of a fairy, I 
promise it shall come true. {Turning to Mr. 
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IVatkins) Here is a purse that will never be 
empty. Now do you know why I sent the magic 
fish-bone to your daughter? 

Mr. IVatkins: Yes, good fairy. 

Old Lady: After this will you obey a good 
fairy without asking how, or when, or where, or 
why? 

Mr. IVatkins: Indeed, indeed, I will. 

Old Lady: Be good, then, and live happy 
afterwards. 

From '^ The Magic Fish-Bone, A Holiday Romance from the 
Pen of Miss Alice Rainbird, Age 7," Charles Dickens. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 



Tom. 


Bessie. 


Jack. 


The Sandman. 


Fannv, 


Santa Claus. 



Place : The Sitting-Room. 
Time: Christmas Eve. 



Children enter, Tom carrying a candle which 
he places on the table. 

Tom: Hush! Step softly! If you waken 
anybody we shall be sent to bed, and we shant 
have another chance to sit up and watch for 
Santa Claus for a whole long year. 
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Jack: {Rubbing his eyes and yawning) Pm 
so sleepy! I wish I had stayed in bed. I don't 
believe there is any Santa Claus anyhow! 

Fanny: No Santa Claus! What foolishness! 
Of course there is a Santa Claus! Everybody 
jcnows that! 

Jack: Well, I don't know it, and I wish — 
{A noise heard outside.)' 

Tom: ^l:l^lsh\ What's that noise? 

Jack: {Crying) I'm afxaid. Let us go to bed. 

Tom: Well, go to bed! Before I'd be such 
a coward! 

Fanny: VJdiW. Maybe it is Santa Claus! 
{Children listen.) 

Tom: It is someone crying. Let us open the 
door and see who it is. You take the candle. 
Jack, and I'll look. 

Jack: Oh, don't open the door, Tom. It may 
be 

Tom: May be what? Stay here, if you are 
afraid, and Fanny will carry the candle. {Fanny 
takes the candle ; she and Tom go out, while 
Jack stands near the door ready to run if any- 
thing frightful comes in. Tom and Fanny en- 
ter, leading a poor child.) 
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Jack: {Forgetting his fear) Oh, what is the 
matter? Is she lost? She looks half frozen. 
Let her sit in this chair by the fire. {Tom and 
Jack rub the child's little hands and put a 
cushion at her back, while Fanny goes out and 
returns with a plate of food) 




Fanny: Here, eat this. I know you are hun- 
gry. {Child eats) 

Tom : What is your name, Httle girl ? Where 
is your mother? Do you know where you live? 



THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Bessie: My nanie is Bessie. I have no home 
and no mother. I lived with some people on 
Bank Street, but they moved away yesterday 
and left me, and now I have nowhere to stay. 

Fanny: Well, never mind, dear. You can 
stay with us to-night and watch for Santa Claus. 
Perhaps he will give you something good. 

Bessie: Santa Claus! Who is Santa Claus? 

Tom : Did you never hear about Santa Claus 
— the good old saint who comes every Christ- 
mas and brings us presents? 

Bessie: No, I never heard of him and I guess 
he never heard of me; anyway he never gave 
me any presents. Perhaps he doesn't know or 
doesn't love poor children. 

Tom: No, no, Bessie, don't say that! Just 
wait till he comes and you will see what a fine 
present he will bring you. 

Bessie: Oh, I wish he would give me a home, 
and a mother and father, and sister and brothers 
like you! 

Tom: Perhaps he will. Now, don't let us talk 
another word, for if Santa hears us he may not 
stop here at all. {Children sit very still. Sand- 
man enters^ 
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Sandman : {Softly^ as he throws sand into the 
children's eyes) 

They cannot see me; 

They cannot hear me; 

But they obey me. 

Nod, little heads, nod! 

Away, away to the land of dreams! 

{As the Sandman speaks^ the heads of the chil- 
dren nod^ nod^ and by the time he ends they are 
all fast asleep. Ringing of sleigh bells is heard 
outside. Enter Santa Claus with pack of toys 
on his back) 

Santa Claus: Bless me! What is all this? 
Tom, Jack, and Fanny I know. I have left them 
presents for many Chris tmases. But this poor 
child is a stranger to me. Poor little thing ! She 
looks half starved. {Sees plate on Bessie's lap.) 
Ah ! The children have been feeding her. They 
have been kind to her. It is only when some 
earth child is kind to such a little beggar as 
this that I can see her. Well, what shall I do? 
I have no toys to leave for this little one. I 
have only brought the gifts Jack, Tom, and 

Fanny wanted. {Places gifts in stockings) 
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There, that's done! Now, what can I do for 
this poor child? What does she need most? 
{Santa thinks a moment^ Oh, I know! {He 
sits down and writes^ There> that is all done! 
I hope it will please everybody. {He puts a 
letter in Bessie's lap and goes out. Sleigh bells 
are heard outside. The noise wakens Fanny) 

Fanny: {Looking at presents) Wake up, 
everybody! Wake up! Santa has been here! 

Tom: 

Jack: Here! Where is he? 

Bessie: 

Fanny: I don't know. He is gone. But, see! 
He has left all these presents for us. Do look 
at them! 

Jack: But there are none for poor Bessie. 

Fanny: You shall share mine, Bessie. 
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Bessie: {Holding up the letter) See what I 
found in my lap. 

Tom: Open it and read it, Bessie. 
Bessie: You read it. I can't read. 
Tom: {Opens letter and reads.) 

Dear Little Girl: 

You have come to a good home. These chil- 
dren are kind and loving. They will share their 
gifts with you — not only their new Christmas 
gifts, but their home and their parents' love. 
You are my chief Christmas gift to them. May 
you ever be happy! 

Your loving friend, 

Santa Claus. 

Fanny: Oh, Bessie, you belong to us now. 
You have a home and parents, a sister and 
brothers, just as you wished. | 

Jack: Perhaps mother and father won't let us 
keep her. 

Tom: Not let us keep her! Not keep a 
Christmas gift! Whoever heard of such a 
thing ! Of course we'll keep her ! Come, let us 
go at once to mother and father. 
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THE PIED PIPER. 





Characters. 




Pied Piper. 


Woman. 


Grocer. 


Old Man. 


Townspeople. 


Cook. 


Cheesemaker. 


Children. 


Gossip. 


Man. 


Mayor. 


Council. 


Rats. 


Hans. 

Scene I. 





THE TOWN HALL. 

Mayor and Council seated at table. Angry 
townspeople face them^ all talking at same 
time. 

Mayor: {Rapping on table for order) There, 
there, my good people ! How can we understand 
you if you all shout at once? Speak out one 
at a time, and tell us your trouble. 

Old Man: {Angrily) Ay t\ Aye! Don't you 
fear! We'll tell you our trouble. It's told in 
one word. It's rats/ 

Mayor and Council: Rats? 
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Old Man: Yes, rats! You know as well as 
we do that this town is overrun with rats. 
There is not a house that is free from them. 

People: True! True! 

Grocer: It is only too true. Unless some- 
thing can be done I shall have to close my 
shop. This morning I found every ke^ of salted 
sprats split open and not a sprat left. 

Cheesemaker : Yes, and last night they ate 
every cheese in my vats. 

Cook: My kitchen is overrun with the ver- 
min. They are so bold they steal the food while 
I am serving it. They even sup the soup from 
my ladle! 
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Man : {Showing haf) Look at this ! A rat's 
nest inside my Sunday hat! 

Gossip: That's nothing. I cannot even sit 
down to talk with my neighbor for the shriek- 
ing and squeaking of the beasts. 

IVoman: {Crying) Not even our children are 
safe. Yesterday my baby was bitten in his cradle. 

Old Man: Now, Mr. Mayor, you know our 
trouble. We have done all we can to rid the 
town of the rats and we have failed. They kill 
the cats and frighten the dogs. So we have 
come to you and the council for help. 

Mayor: Come to me? 

Council: Come to us? 

Mayor: What do you expect us to do? 

Old Man: We expect you to rid this town 
of rats. 

Mayor: But how, my good people? 

Old Man : That is for you to find out. We 
are tired of buying fine gowns lined with ermine 
for a mayor and council who can't help us. 
And, what is more, we are not going to do it 
any longer. So, rouse up, sirs, and clear this 
town of rats, or, as sure as fate, well put others 
in your places. Come, good neighbors, we will 
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leave them to think of a plan. {People leave. 
Mayor and Council sit in silence^ thinking^ 

Mayor: Well, what can we do? It is easy 
for the people to tell us to think of a plan! 
Think! Think! Pve thought and thought un- 
til my poor head aches, and not a bit of good 
has it done me. Oh, if only I could get a trap 
to catch these rats! {A light tap is heard at 
the door) Bless me! what is that? 

One of the Council: It sounded like the scrap- 
ing of feet on the mat. There must be some- 
body at the door. 

Mayor: Oh, is that all! I thought it was a 
rat, and the very thought of a rat makes my 
heart go pit-a-pat. Come in ! {Enter a stranger 
dressed in a long cloak of red and yellow. A 
pipe or flute hangs from a cord around his neck) 

Mayor: {Aside) What a strange looking fel- 
low! {Aloud) Who are you? 

Pied Piper: I am called the Pied Piper, sir. 

Mayor: Go away! We have no time to lis- 
ten to music. Oh, if you only knew all we have 
to trouble us! 

Pied Piper: Please, your honors, I do know 

what troubles you and I have come to help you. 
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Mayor and Council: Help us! How? 

Pied Piper: Do you see my pipe? It is a 
magic pipe. On it I can blow music that will 
charm every creature under the sun, even rats. 
If I charm away your rats will you give me a 
thousand guilders? 

Mayor and Council: A thousand guilders! 
Rid this town of rats and we will give you fifty 
thousand guilders! 

Pied Piper: Then come! {Mayor and Coun- 
cil follow the Pied Piper from the room) 



Scene 1 1. 
the street. 

The Piper walks along, blowing his pipe; the 
rats follow y running fast until the Piper 
leads them to the river. Rats rush into 
the water. 

People t Hurrah! Hurrah! The rats are all 
gone! We saw them drowned in the river! 
H urrah ! H urrah ! 

Mayor: You see, good people, your mayor 
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and council did help you! See how weVe rid 
the town of rats! 

People: True! True! Long live the wise 
mayor! Long live the wise council! 

Mayor: Now, my people, get long poles and 
poke out all the rats' nests. Then let the masons 
and carpenters block up every hole. We will 
leave in the town no trace of a rat. 

Pied Piper: {Stepping before the Mayor and 
extending his hand) First, if you please, my 
thousand guilders! 

Mayor: A thousand guilders! 

Council: A thousand guilders! Must we pay 
this fellow a thousand guilders? 

People: Pay this Piper a thousand guilders! 
No! No! No! 

Mayor: You see, good fellow, we can't pay 
you so much money for one little tune. Come, 
ril tell you what Pll do. Pll give you fifty 
guilders ! 

Pied Piper: You'll give me the thousand 
guilders you promised or you will be sorry. I 
know another little tune that I play when people 
make me angry. 

so 
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Mayor: What! Do you think we are afraid 
of a wandering piper? What harm can you do? 
The rats are drowned, and what's dead can't 
come to Hfe again. Play your other little tune ! 
You can't frighten us! (Tke Piper again walks 
along, blowing his pipe. This time the children 
follow him^ 

People: Our children! Our children! He is 
taking away our children! He is leading them 
to the river. He will drown them ! Oh, call him 
back! 

Mayor: Come back, Piper, come back ! Here 
are your thousand guilders. 
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People: Oh, he will not stop! He will not 
listen ! 

Mayor and Council: Come back! Here are 
ten thousand guilders! 

Old Man: Don't worry. See, he has turned 
from the river. He is leading the children 
straight to the mountain. They cannot climb it. 
He will have to turn now. 

JVoman: No! No! Oh, look! A door has 
opened into the mountain, and our children, our 
dear children, have followed the Piper into the 
mountain! See, the door is closing! 

People: Oh, our children ! Our children ! We 
shall never see our children again! 

Woman: Hush! I hear a child crying! 
Why, it is my little Hans! He at least is 
safe! Why do you cry, my child? 

Hans: Oh, mother, I want to go with the 
other children! 

IVoman: Go with the other children? Dear 
Hans, don't you know the wicked Piper has shut 
all the other children in the mountain? 

Hans: He is not a wicked Piper, and the 
children are not shut in the mountain! The 
kind Piper is leading them to a beautiful land. 
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The door in the mountain leads to that land. 
There the sky is always blue, and the brightest 
flowers grow, and the sweetest birds sing. There 
the people are never sick and never sad, and 
no one is lame. Oh, mother, it is such a won- 
derful land! But I could not run so fast as 
the other children and so I am shut out. 

Old Man : The beautiful land must be Fairy- 
land. Our children will be so happy there. 
They will never be sick, or old, or sad. 

Mayor: No, but we shall always be sad. We 
have broken our promise and our children have 
left us. But, friends, let us be glad that they 
are safe and happy forever in the beautiful land 

of the fairies- " The Pied Piper," Robert Browning. 
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Characters. 
Farmer. Farmer's Wife. 

Scene I. 

THE FARM KITCHEN. 
Time: Morning. 

The farmer and his wife are seated at the 
breakfast table. 

Wife: {Rising from chair) Come, husband, 
it is getting late. Let us go to work. 

Farmer: Time enough, wife, time enough. 

Wife : Time enough ? Don't you see how 
high the sun is? Before it sets in the west we 
have a day of hard work before us. 



A DAY OF HARD WORIC 

Farmer: We have a day of hard work be- 
fore us? You mean / have a day of hard work 
before me. What hard work does a woman do? 
^ Wife: Well, maybe my work is not so hard 
as yours, but there is enough of it to keep me 
busy, and I must begin at once. So, clear out 
and make room in the kitchen. 

Farmer: You say you have enough work to 
keep you busy all day ; let me tell you, my good 
woman, you don't know what you are talking 
about. Why, I do more work in one day than 
you do in three. 

Wife: Do you think so? 

Farmer: I am sure of it 

Wife: Well, let us see. Suppose you stay 
at home to-day and do my work while I do 
yours ? 

Farmer: Ha! Ha! Ha! I'm willing. lean 
do all your work in an hour. The rest of the 
day will be holiday for me. 

Wife: Perhaps. What were you planning to 
do to-day? 

Farmer: I was going to plow the south field. 
Before the end of the week, which is three days 
off, I hoped to have all my plowing done. Do 
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you think you can plow a third of the south field 
to-day? 

Wife : We will see. Now I will tell you what 
housework must be -done to-day. First, the cow 
must be milked; then there are the pigs and 
chickens to feed, the dishes to wash, the floor to 
sweep, the bread to bake, and a spool of yarn to 
spin. 

Farmer: Is that all? It will all be done and 
a fin^ supper laid on the table when you come 
home to-night. 

Wife: {Going ouf) Good-bye, then, until night- 
fall. 

Farmer: {Taking pail) I'll get the milking 
done now, then hurry through the rest of the 
work — work, did I say? Play is the word! 
After to-day I'll never again hear my wife say 
her work is hard. And she will know what hard 
work really is. How tired she will be to-night! 
I quite pity her, poor woman. Still, what a joke 
I'll have on her! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
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Scene II. 

Time: Evening. 
The farmer is seated at the table. He is sup- 
porting his head on his hand and looks 
tired out. No supper is spread on the table. 
His wife enters, looking quite hapPy. 
Wife: Well, how did you enjoy your holiday, 
husband? 

Farmer: Don't speak of a holiday to me! 
Wife: You surely found the work easy. Did 
you milk the cow? 

Farmer: {Sitting up and looking excited) Did 
I milk the cow! I tried to, but the beast up- 
set the pail and gave me such a kick that I 
shall be lame for days. 




JVife: As I came home I heard the pigs 
squealing. Did you feed them? 

Farmer: No, I didn't When I took the 
bucket out one squealing grunter ran against my 
legs and knocked me down, spilling the swill 
all over me. 

Wife: What happened to the vegetable gar- 
den? The plants are all uprooted, 

Farmer: I forgot to feed the chickens, so they 
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« 

flew into the garden and scratched out their own 
breakfasts. 

Wife: I smell burnt bread. 

Farmer: I suppose you do. I left the bread 
in the oven while I chased the chickens from 
the garden. When I came back the loaves 
were burnt to a cinder. 

IVife: {Pointing to a corner) What is that? 

Farmer: That is all that is left of two cups 
and a plate. They slipped from my hand when 
I was washing the dishes. Now, wife, don't ask 
me any more questions. You see for yourself 
that the floor is not swept nor the supper made. 
As for spinning a spool of yarn, I hadn't time to 
begin it. I will own up that your work is harder 
than I could have believed. But I know you 
found mine still harder. 

Wife: Oh, no ! I liked your work very much. 
I finished plowing the south field by noon and 
have plowed another field this afternoon. To- 
morrow I will finish all the plowing. 

Farmer: No, you won't. To-morrow I take 
up my own work again. I was wrong, wife. 
You can do more work in one day than I can 

do in three. Old English Folk Story. 
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FORTUNE AND THE BEGGAR. 

Characters. 
Beggar. Fortune, a fairy. 

A STREET IN FRONT OF A FINE HOUSE. 

Beggar: How greedy some men are ! Noth- 
ing can satisfy them. In this house lived a 
man that I knew well. He was always a good 
business man and became rich a long time ago. 
If he had been wise he would have stopped then 
and lived here at his ease. But what did he 
do? He built ships and sent them over the 
seas to get more gold. But there was a great 
storm on the water; his ships were wrecked 
and his riches swallowed up by the waves. 
Now all his gold lies at the bottom of the sea. 
Some men seem never to be satisfied unless 
they own the whole world. As for me, if I 
had only enough to eat and to wear I should 
not want anything more. {Fortune comes down 

the street. She hears the words of the beggar^ 
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Fortune. Is that true? Then I will help 
you. Hold your wallet and I will pour some 
gold into it ; but listen : all that falls into the 
wallet will be pure gold, but every piece that 
falls upon the ground will become dust Do you 
understand? 

Beggar: Oh, yes, I understand. 

Fortune: Then have a care. Your wallet 
is old, so do not load it too heavily. 

Beggar: Yes, yes, I will be careful. Pour 
in the gold, good Fortune, pour in the gold. 
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Fortune: {Pouring gold into wallet) Is that 
enough ? 

Beggar: No! No! More! More! 

Fortune: I hear the wallet cracking. 

Beggar: Never fear. More! More! Ah, if 
the golden stream would only pour forever! 

Fortune: Shall I stop? You are now the 
richest man in the world. 

Beggar: Just a little more, good Fortune! 
Just a handful more! 

Fortune: There, it is full. The wallet will 
burst ! 

Beggar: But it will hold a little — just a little 
more! {Fortune pours more and the wallet 
bursts. Fortune vanishes?} Oh, my wallet has 
split ! The gold has fallen to the ground ! The 
beautiful yellow gold has changed to dust ! For- 
tune, give me more. {Beggar looks up) Why, 
Fortune has vanished! {Cries aloud.) For- 
tune! Fortune! Come back! Come back! It 
is too late! My greed has ruined me! I am 
now poorer than I was before, for my wallet 
is torn from top to bottom! Oh, why w^s I 

so greedy ! Russian Fable, Ivan Krfloflf. 
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GRATITUDE. 

Characters. 

Tiger. Tree. 

Brahman. Road. 

Jackail. 

Place: The wayside. Tiger caught in a cage. 

Tiger: {Shaking the door of the cage) Oh, if 
only I could get out ! Will no one pity me? 
Will no one help me? 

Brahman: {Coming by) What is the matter, 
friend Tiger? 

Tiger: Oh, good Brahman ! Kind Brahman ! 
Let me out of this cage! Oh, let me out! 

Brahman: My friend, is it safe to set you 
free? How can I tell what you will do if I open 
the door of the cage? Perhaps you will eat me. 

Tiger: Oh, no, good Brahman! Indeed, if 
you will set me free, I will be your servant 
through life! If you only knew how I suffer, 
you would open the door at once! 

Brahman: Poor Tiger! Indeed, I am sorry 

for you. There {opening the door), you are free ! 
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Tiger: {Springing from the cage) Ha! Ha! 
Ha! How stupid you are tp set a hungry 
tiger free! Now I will eat you at once. 

Brahman: But remember your promise! 

Tiger: Promise! Who cares for the promises 
of a starving tiger? 

Brahman: But you will not eat me! How 
could you be so ungrateful J 

Tiger: Ungrateful ! The whole world is un- 
grateful. I will prove it. Ask the first three 
things you see if I am not right. If even one 
tells you that the world is grateful, I will spare 
your life. 

Brahman: Y cry "wtXW I agree. {Turning to 
a tree by the wayside) O Tree, is the whole world 
ungrateful ? 

Tree: It certainly is. The Tiger is just right. 
For years I have given shade and fruit to all 
who pass by, and how am I rewarded? They 
cut down my branches for firewood. It is the 
way of the world, my friend. 

Tiger: Didn't I tell you so? 

Brahman: {Looking down on road) O Road, 
speak for me. Tell the Tiger that the world is 
not ungrateful. 
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Road: Alas, my friend, I cannot! Year in, 
year out, through heat and cold, I serve man 
and beast. Who ever stops to thank me? All 
trample on me as they go along. Not one is 
grateful. 

Tiger: Now, do you believe me? Will you 
stop your foolish questions? I am hungry and 
want my dinner. 

Brahman: I have one other chance, you 
know. 

Tiger: Here comes a Jackal Ask him. It 
is your last chance, remember. 

Jackal: What ails you, good Brahman? 

Brahman: I am in trouble, friend Jackal, and 
I do hope you can help me. As I came along 
the road, I saw the Tiger in this cage. I set 
him free, and now, instead of being grateful, he 
wants to eat me. Do you think he is right? 

Jackal: But I don't understand. Who was 
in the cage, and who helped him out, and who 
wants to eat the other, and who is ungrateful? 

Brahman: The Tiger was in the cage and 
I 

Jackal: Yes, yes, I see! You and the Tiger 
were in the cage. 
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Bratiman: No, no! The Tiger was in the 
cage and I was walking along. 

Jackal: Yes, yes! The Tiger was walking 
along and 

Tiger: Nonsense! How stupid you are! I 
was in the cage! 

Jackal: {Pretending to be very much fright- 
ened) Oh, yes, Sir Tiger. Now I understand. 
I was in the cage — no, no! The Tiger was in 
the Brahman and the cage came walking by — 
no, no ! What nonsense I am speaking ! Is no 
one wise enough to make me understand? 

Tiger: {Impatiently) Yes, Mr. Jackal, I am 
wise enough to make you understand, and I will. 
I am the Tiger. Do you understand that? 
Jackal: Yes, Sir Tiger. 

Tiger: There is the Brahman. Do you un- 
derstand that? 

Jackal: Yes, yes, O wise one. 

Tiger: This is the cage. Do you understand 
that? 

Jackal: Yes, O strong one. You make it very 
clear. 

Tiger: Well, I was in the cage. Do you un- 
derstand that? 
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Jackal: Yes, but 

Tiger: But what? 

Jackal: I do not understand, O great one, 
how you got into the cage. 

Tiger: O stupid one ! I walked into the cage 
this way. {Walks into cage) Now do you un- 
derstand how I got in? 

Jackal: {Shutting and bolting the door) In- 
deed I do, O foolish Tiger ! But do you under- 
stand how to get out? If you don't, I fear you 
must stay there, for the good Brahman and I 
will leave you to your fate. Good-bye, ungrate- 



ful one. 



Indian Folk Story. 




FOR THOSE WHO SEE. 

Characters. 
Harvest Mouse. Blackbird. 

Place : In the Woods. 

Scene I. 

MORNING. 

Harvest Mouse : Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! What 
shall I do! My food all gone! My house de- 
stroyed ! I shall starve ! I shall freeze ! I know 
I shall! 

Blackbird: {On bush behind the Mouse) You 
will be very silly if you do. 

Mouse: {Turning round) How you startled 
me, Mr. Blackbird! I did not know anybody 
was near. 

Blackbird: Well, as I am here, suppose you 
tell me why you have decided to starve and 
freeze yourself. 

Mouse: Oh, Mr. Blackbird, such a dreadful 
thing has happened to me! You know what a 
cozy house I had — so tiny, so round, and fast- 
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ened so cleverly to half-a-dozen wheat stalks in 
the wheatfield. All around it grew the beautiful 
wheat— acres of it! Every day I ate wheat for 
breakfast, wheat for dinner, and wheat for sup 
per; and, if you will believe me, you never could 
tell I had taken a grain, there was so much left. 
Why, there was enough 

Blackbird: Excuse me for interrupting you, 
but you are now telling me the tale of a com- 
fortable home and plenty of food. What has all 
this to do with freezing and starving, pray? 

Mouse: Ah, but wait, Mr. Blackbird. You 
will soon hear another tale ! This morning some 
men came into the wheatfield. They cut down 
all the wheat and my poor little house was de- 
strbyed. So now you see that I spoke the truth 
when I said that I should freeze and starve. 

Blackbird: As / said before, you will bcj very 
silly if you do. 

Mouse: {Growing angry) How am. I to keep 
warm without a house ? And how am I to keep 
from starving with nothing to eat? 

Blackbird: Do you think, because your little 
house has tumbled down, that there are no places 

to live in, and because your field of wheat is cut 
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that there is no food left in the world? Listen 
to me, Mr. Mouse. Your house, snug and cozy 
as it was, is not the only house in the world, 
and your wheatfield, big as it was, did not con- 
tain all the food in the world. The world is full 
of places for other homes, and full of all sorts 
of food for those who have eyes to see. Look 
around, sir, look around ! {Blackbird flies away.) 
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Scene II. 

EVENING. 

Mouse seated under a toadstool, nibbling a large 
seed. Blackbird perched on a bush nearby. 

Blackbird: Well, my friend, how have you 
spent the day? 

Mouse: I have been busy using my eyes, 
friend Blackbird. This morning you spoke noth- 
ing but truth. I have found hundreds of good 
places where I can build a new home, and I 
have found ever and ever so many good things to 
eat To-morrow I will begin to build my new 
home; to-night I am quite happy to camp under 
this big toad-stool tent, and to eat this good seed. 
The world is much bigger and much better than 
I thought it was before I learned to use my eyes. 

English Fable. 




THE CROW'S CHILDREN. 

Ch4ira4^ters. 
Crow, Farmer. 

Crow: {Sitting on a withered tree) Caw! 
Caw! Caw! Stop, good farmer, and tell me 
where you are going with your gun on your 
shoulder. 

Farmer: I am going to my cornfield. 

Crow: Why do you take a gun to the corn- 
field? You usually carry a hoe. 

Farmer: I am going to shoot the thievish 
birds that pull up my sprouting com. 

Crow: Oh, farmer, pray, do not shoot my 
children ! 

Farmer: I tell you I am going to kill thieves. 
If your children are stealing my com they will 
certainly be shot. 

Crow: Oh, do not even hint at such a thing! 
My children are the best in the world. Not one 
of them would steal a single grain of corn. Still, 
they may be flying over your field. So do not 
make a mistake, farmer, and think they are 
thieves. 
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Farmer: How shall I know your children if 
I see them ? Do they look like you ? Are they 
black? 

Crow: Oh, no. They are the prettiest birds 
you ever saw, and as white as the driven snow. 

Farmer: I think your children are safe, then, 
good Crow, for the birds I saw stealing my com 
were as black as soot {Farmer walks off.) 

Crow: Hark! There is the farmer's gun. 
Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! How 
fast he fires! Many a bird has fallen by this 
time; but, thank fortune, my children are safe. 
I described them so well that he can make no 
mistake. Mrs. Hawk will lose some of her chil- 
dren, I fear. Too bad ! How often I have told 
her she was bringing up her family the wrong 
way — not at all as I bring up my children. Mr. 
Blackbird, too, had better take care. I have told 



THE CROW'S CHILDREN. 

him times without number that he is too bold, 
but he only whistled in his saucy way and flew 
off. Now he may have to change his tune. 
(^Farmer walks under the tree, carrying a num- 
ber of young crows) 

Crow: Cscw I Caw! Caw! What have you 
done? What, have you done? You promised 
not to kill my lovely birds, and you ^ have shot 
every one of them! Caw! Caw! Caw! 

Farmer: Your birds! What do you mean? 
You said your birds did not steal and I caught 
these in the very act of pulling up my young 
corn. You said your birds were white, and the 
prettiest in the world ; these birds are black, and 
the ugliest I ever saw. 

Crow: Oh, you stupid, stupid creature ! What 
do you know about beauty? Only a mother 
knows how good and how beautiful her chil- 
dren are! 

Farmer: Well, friend Crow, I am truly sorry 
for you, but it is not my fault if a mother can be 
so blind that she can't tell black from white. 

Old Fable. 
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KING LION AND THE STORY-TELLER. 

Characters. 

King Lion. Deer. Wolf. 

Fox. Jackal. .Bear. 

Other Animals. 

Scene I. 

THE king's court. 

King Lion is seated on his throne; all the other 
animals stand before him. 

Lion: I am tired of this dull life — sleeping, 
hunting, eating — that's all. I have heard that 
the men kings have story-tellers to amuse them. 
I will have a story-teller, too. I give you three 
days to find a story-teller for me. If, at the end 
of that time, you have found nobody, you shall 
all die. This is my word. Obey! {The King 
passes out, while all the other animals bow low 
before him) 

Animals: What shall we do? 

Deer: Where can we find a story-teller? 
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Bear: There is no story-teller among the ani- 
mals. 

Jackal: Oh, we must all die! We must all 
die! 

Fox: Be quiet! Listen to me! You shall 
not die. I will save you. 

Animals: You save us! How? How? 

Fox: I will be the story-teller. My wits shall 
save us all. 

Animals: Hurrah for the Fox! We are 
saved ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 



Scene 1 1. 
animals gathered as in scene i. 

Lion: Well, have you found a story-teller? 

Wolf: {Bowing low) Yes, your Majesty. 

Lion: Where is he? 

IVolf: {Leading Fox forward) Here, your 
Majesty. 

Lion : {In surprise) The Fox ! Pray, Mr. Fox, 
since when have you become a story-teller? 

Fox: Since your Majesty wished for one. 

Lion; Can you tell stories without stopping? 
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Fox: Yes, your Majesty, except such time as 
I shall need for sleeping and feeding. 

Lion: Then begin at once. 

Fox: Before I begin, O King, I should like 
to have you tell me what you mean by a story. 

Lion: A story is a tale containing some in- 
teresting or wonderful events. 

Fox: Then if I tell you tales containing some 
interesting or wonderful events you will be sat- 
isfied ? 

Lion: Yes, yes. Now begin. 

Fox: Once upon a time a fisherman cast a 

great net into the sea. O King, it was a very 

great net. Hundreds and hundreds and hundreds 

of fish were caught in the net. There were so 
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many fish that the net broke. Through the hole 
one fish escaped. {^Fox stops) 

Lion: {After waiting a few seconds) Well? 

Fox: Then two fish escaped. 

Lion: Well? 

Fox: Then three fish escaped. 

Lion: Go on with the story. 

Fox: Then four fish escaped. 

Lion: Hurry! 

Fox: Then five fish escaped. 

Liop.: {Impatiently) Why do you stop so 
often Ij^ 

Fox: Then six fish escaped. 

Lion: {In great anger) I am tired of the [old 
fish ! You are telling nothing new ! This is no 
story ! 

Fox: Your Majesty, I think you are forget- 
ting your own words. You said: "A story is a 
tale containing some interesting or wonderful 
event" 

Lion: Well, there is nothing interesting in 
what you tell. I am sure I am not interested 
in hearing ^bout those stupid fish ! 

Fox: But the tale is most wonderful, your 
Majesty. 
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Uon : Wonderful ! What is wonderful about 
it? 

Fox: O King, what can be more wonderful 
than for fish to escape as those did — each lot 
that escaped being greater than the last by one? 

Lion: Humph! I suppose I must keep my 
word; but for that you should die. Now be off 
with you. Never again will I listen to a story. 

Folk Tale from India. 




THE TURNIP. 

Characters. 

King. Peasant. 

Peasant's Rich Brother. Servant. 

Scene I. 

IN THE king's castle. 

King seated on throne. Servant enters and bows 
low. 

King: Speak. 

Servant: O sire, a peasant waits outside. He 
begs speech with your Majesty. 

King: Bid him enter. {Servant leaves, but 
returns immediately with the peasant , who bows 
before the King.) What do want, my good 
man? 

Peasant: O sire, I have brought you a pres- 
ent, which I beg you to accept 

King: Thank you kindly, and what may the 
present be? 
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Peasant: It is a turnip, sire. 

King: A turnip! 

Peasant: Yes, a turnip— but such a turnip! 
Sure never such another turnip has been seen 
since the world was new. It is so fine and so 
large that I call it the Queen Turnip. So I 
said to my wife, Gretchen, "It is fit for the 
King, and to the King will I take it" 

King: But where is this wonderful turnip? 

Peasant: Outside in the courtyard. I could 
not bring it through the door. It is so large 
it fills the wagon and had to be drawn here by 
two oxen. If your Majesty will look from the 
window you can see for- yourself. 

King: . {IValks to the window and looks out) 
It is indeed a wonderful turnip. I have seen 
many marvels in my life, but never anything 
so wonderful as that. You must be a child of 
good luck to raise so fine a turnip. 

Peasant: Oh, no! I am not at all lucky. I 
am a poor man. I have a brother who is rich 
and has many friends, but I, because I have 
nothing, am forgotten by the world. 

King: We will change all that, my good 

man. You shall no longer be poor. In return 
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for your wonderful turnip I will give you a 
house and lands as fine as your rich brother^s. 
And now take this purse of gold and this bag 
of gems. 

Peasant: Your Majesty, how can I thank 

King: It is not for you to thank me. There 
are in the world many houses and much land 
and gold and gems, but only one turnip so 
wonderful as the one you have brought me, so 
I thank you. Good-day, my good man, good- 
day. 



Scene II. 

ON THE HIGHWAY. 

Peasant^ hurrying home with his gold and gems, 
meets his rich brother. 

Brother: Well, where have you been in your 
ragged old coat? 

Peasant: I have been to see the King! Just 
look at my purse of gold and these fine gems ! 

Brother: Been to see the King! Where did 
you get all that gold and those fine gems? 

Peasant: The King gave them to me. And, 
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oh, brother, he is going to give me a fine 
house and as much land as you have! 

Brother: But why does he give you such 
gifts? 

Peasant: In return for a turnip I gave him. 
But I can't stop to talk. I must run home and 
tell Gretchen my good news. {Peasant hurries 
away.) 

Brother: A house, lands, gold, and gems for 
a turnip ! How very kind the King is ! If he 
gives all that for a turnip what will he give to 
the man who carries a really valuable present 
to him? Let me think. What would please 
the King most? I have heard that he loves 
fine horses better than gold or jewels. I know 
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what I will do. I will sell my house and lands, 
and with all the money I get I will buy the 
finest horses I can find. We will see what 
houses and lands and gold he will give me in 
return. I shall be the richest man in the coun- 
try. 

Scene III. 

THE king's castle. 

Time: One week later. 

The King is seated on his throne. Sefvant enters 
and bows low. 

King: Your message? 

Servant: O Sire, a very great gentleman 
awaits. 

King: Bid him enter. {Servant retires and 
returns with Peasant's Brother^ who bows low.) 

King: What is your wish, sir? 

Brother: O Sire, I have brought you a gift. 

King: What is this gift, and where is it? 

Brother: Your Majesty, everybody in your 
kingdom knows that you love fine horses. I 
have brought you fifty of the fleetest and most 
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beautiful horses in the world. Look from the 
window and you will see them in the courtyard. 

King: {Looking from window) By my crown, 
they are the finest horses I have ever seen! 
How sleek their coats ! How dainty their hoofs! 
How proudly they hold their heads! And see 
them trot ! My friend, never have I received so 
fine a present I must surely give you some- 
thing very wonderful in return for such a noble 
gift. Let me think. 

Brother: {Aside) I knew I could please him. 
Oh, how great a treasure I shall receive! 

King: I have it ! The most wonderful thing 
in the palace is an immense turnip a poor peas- 
ant brought me last week. You shall have it! 
And let me tell you it is valuable. It cost me 
a fine house, many acres of land, a purse of 
gold, and a bag of gems. Still, you shall have 
it as a token of my gratitude. 

Brother : O Sire, I do not want your turnip. 
I- 

King: Say no more, my friend. I know it 
is a great gift, but you deserve it and you shall 
have it. Go, my friend, go. g^^ ^^^^^ 
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Characters, 



{ 



g I Hanim. The Judge, 

SiNTi, , Two Court Officers, 



Scene I. 

THE COURT-ROOM. 

The Judge is seated at his desk; Hanim and 
Sinti stand before him; the two court officers 
stand behind the Judge. 

Judge: Speak, Hanim, and tell me your story. 

Hanim: O most wise Judge, for many years 
Sinti and I have been friends. To-day as we 
walked beside the river, he said to me: "Hanim, 
let me wear your ring for a short time.'' I 
handed my ring to him, for I trusted him, O 
Judge. When it was time to go to our homes 
I asked Sinti to return my ring. To my sur- 
prise he answered: "Your ring? My ring, you 
mean.'* At first I thought he was joking, but 
he still claims the ring is his and will not 
return it. 
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Judge: Sinti, you have heard Hanim's story; 
what have you to say? 

Sinti: Most wise Judge, I have to say that 
Hanim tells what is not true. The ring is mine. 

Judge: How long have you owned the ring? 

Sinti: Since my birth, O Judge. The ring 
belonged to my father. 

Hanim: Nay, not so, O Judge. The ring 
belonged to my great-grandfather! 



THE RING. 

Judge: {After a momenfs thought) Young 
men, go to your homes now. To-morrow morn- 
ing at ten o'clock return to the court-room. 
Then I will decide who is the rightful owner 
of the ring. 

Hanim: But, Judge, who keeps the ring to- 



? 



/ 



night ? 

Judge: Sinti will keep it until to-morrow 
morning; and, Sinti, guard it carefully. {Sinti 
and Hanim bow to the Judge and leave the court- 
room^ Officers, attend ! {Officers step forward, 
how to the Judge, and stand awaiting orders. 
Turning to one officer) Follow Hanim to his 
home. Listen at the door, and come back and 
tell me what you hear. 

First Officer: I obey, sir. {First Officer bows 
and leqves the room) 

Judge: Hasten after SintL Listen outside his 
home, and come back and tell me what you 
hear. 

Second Officer: I obey, sir. {Second Officer 
bows and leaves the room.) 
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Scene II. 

THE COURT-ROOM. 
Time : TAe next morning. 

Judge, Hanim, Sinti, and court officers placed 
as before. 

Judge: Sinti, hand the ring to me. {Sinti 
obeys) Here is the ring, Hanim; you spoke 
the truth. The ring is yours. - 

Sinti: But, Judge, why do you give the ring to 
Hanim ? How can you know who owns the ring? 

Judge: {Turning to First Officer) Officer, tell 
your story — the story you told to me last night 

First Officer: O Judge, at your command I 
followed Hanim to his home. As soon as he 
entered the house, his father said, "My son, 
where is your ring?" 

Judge: By these words I knew that Hanim 
had lost a ring. {Turning to Second Officer) 
Officer, tell your story. 

Second Officer: O Judge, at your command I 

followed Sinti to his home; He had no sooner 

entered the house than his father said, "My son^ 

where did you get that ring?" 
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Judge: By these words I knew that you, 
Sinti, had returned with a ring that your father 
had never seen before. Yet you told me yes- 
terday that the ring had belonged to your father. 
Therefore I feel sure that the ring belongs to 
Hanim, and so to Hanim have I given it 

An Indian Folk Tale. 




A WISE JUDGE. 

Characters. 

The Judge. A Builder. 

A Carpenter. A Girl. 

The House Owner. A Merchant. 

Two Court Officers. 

THE COURT-ROOM. 

The Judge is seated; the court officers stand to 
one side; the carpenter enters, limping on 
crutches. 

Carpenter: O Judge, behold me. See how 
lame I am. One day last month as I was fit- 
ting a door in a new house that is being built 
on the next street, a large stone fell from above 
and broke my leg. Since then I have been un- 
able to work. I am a poor man, O Judge, and 
I need food. Who is to care for me until I 
am able to work again? 

Judge: I must first discover by whose fault 

the stone fell. Officers, bring the owner of the 

house to me. {Officers salute, leave the room, and 

return with the owner) Are you the owner of the 

new house that is being built on the next street? 

Owner: I am, sir. 
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Judge: Was it your fault that the large stone 
fell and broke this poor carpenter's leg? 

Owner: Oh, no, good Judge! I was not there 
when the stone fell. The builder is to blame. 

Judge: Officers, bring the builder to me. {Of- 
ficers bring the builder into the court-room^ 
What do you mean by letting a heavy stone 
fall on this poor carpenter? 

Builder: O wise Judge, it was not my fault. 
Just as I was putting the stone into its place 
a girl dressed in a red gown passed. The color 
was so bright that it dazzled my eyes so that 
I could not see what I was doing. That is why 
I let the stone fall. 
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Judge: I see. The girl in the red dress is 
to blame. Officers, bring her to me. {Officers 
leave the room and return with the girl.) How 
dare you wear that red dress on the street? 
The color is so bright it dazzled the eyes of this 
builder until he could not see what he was do- 
ing. A large stone, that he was about to fit 
into a wall, fell and broke this poor carpenter's 
leg. So you are to blame for all his sufferings. 

Girl: O Judge, indeed I am not to blame. 
The merchant who sold the red cloth to me is 
to blame. I did not want so bright a color, but 
he had nothing else. 

Judge: Officers, bring the merchant here. 
{Officers soon return with the merchant. Point- 
ing to the carpenter) Behold the evil you have 
done ! 

Merchant: Evil I have done! I never 
harmed that poor man. Indeed, I never saw him 
until this minute. 

Judge: Did you not sell the red cloth for the 
dress that this girl is wearing? 

Merchant: I did. 

Judge: That bright cloth so dazzled the eyes 
of the builder that he dropped a heavy stone 
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on this poor carpenter and broke his leg. There- 
fore, you, and you only, are to blame. 

Merchant: O most wise Judge, I am not to 
blame. The foreign weaver sent me the red 
cloth, which I did not order. 

Judge: {In great anger) What! A foreign 
weaver! Do you buy goods from a weaver 
outside your own country? Take him away, 
officers, and hang him to his own door. {Offi- 
cers drag the merchant from the room) There, 
good carpenter, the one who is to blame shall 
suffer. {Officers and merchant return to the 
court-room) What does this mean? Why have 
you not obeyed me? 

Officer: O Judge, we cannot hang, this man 
from his own door. It is too low. 

Judge: Then the door is to blame. It has 
no right to be so low. Punish it by burning 
it at once. {Officers leave the room) There ! At 
last the guilty one is punished. Am I not a 
wise judge, good people? 

Owner : 



Builder: 

Girl: 

Merchant: 



You are indeed a most wise judge ! 
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Carpenter: But the burning of the door does 
me no good. I am still lame. I am still hun- 
gry^ I am no better off than I was before I 
came. 

Judge: And what of that, miserable creature? 
Have I not punished the guilty, and shown my 
great wisdom? A Folk Tale from Palestine. 




THE SPECTACLES. 

Characters. 

Mr. Gray. Doctor Dunn. 

Tom, a servant 

Scene L 

MR. gray's sitting-room. 

Mr. Gray is seated in an easy chair^ polishing 
his spectacles. 

Mr. Gray: Tom! Tom! 

Tom: {Entering the room) Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray: Bring me my morning paper, 
Tom. 

Tom: Yes, sir; and shall I ask Mrs. Gray to 
come and read the news to you? 

Mr. Gray: Not this morning, Tom. I shall 
read the news myself. 

Tom: You read the news! In all the time 
I have lived in this house I have never seen 
you read ! I thought you couldn't. 

Mr. Gray: Ah, Tom, I was beginning to 
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believe that . myself . But, thanks to good Doc- 
tor Dunn, I now can read as well as anyone. 

Tom: {Eagerly) What did he do for you, sir? 

Mr. Gray: {Putting on spectacles) He fitted 
me with these fine helps to reading. 

Tom: And do those bits of glass really help 
you to read? Sure, I thought folks only wore 
them to keep the dust out of their eyes. 

Mr. Gray: Ha! Ha! Ha! What a funny 
fellow you are, Tom ! Bring me my paper and 
I will show you how well I can read. {Tom 
brings paper from side tabled 

Tom : {Spreading the paper before Mr. Gray) 
Please read something to me, sir. 

Mr. Gray: Very well, Tom. I will read you 
some of the headings. {Reads) " Frightful Rail- 
road Accident, Many Lives Lost. Heavy Rains 
in the West Large Mills Bum.'* 

Tom : Wonderful ! Wonderful ! And to think 
those bits of glass can help a man to read like 
that! Mr. Gray, will you please tell me where 
the wonderful man lives who gave you the 
power to read like that? Perhaps he has some 
more of those bits of magic glass, and if he 
has rd like some myself. 
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Mr. Gray: Doctor Dunn's store is on Main 
Street. You will know it when you come to it 
because his window is full of spectacles. Go 
to him, Tom, and tell him to fit you with a 
pair. 

Tom: Indeed I will, sir, and many thanks 
for telling me of this new wonder. 
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Scene IL 
doctor dunnes shop. 

. . ^ \ 

The Doctor is arranging some spectacles on 4 
tray. A large card with some letters 
printed on 'it is pinned to th^ wall. Tom 
enters. \ \ 

Tom: Doctor, can you fit me with a pair ofj 
spectacles? I want a pair of reading ones. : 

Doctor Dunn: Yes, I think I can fit you all 
right. Try these. {Places a pair of spectacles^ 
on Tom's nose) Now read the letters on that ^ 
card. 

Tom: {Peering at card) I can't, sir. 

Doctor Dunn: {Puts another pair of specr 
tacles on Tom) Perhaps these are better. Now 
try to read the card. 

Tom: \ can't read yet, sir. 

Doctor Dunn : Ah, . still stronger glasses 
needed! Try these. 

Tom: No use, sir, I can't read at all. 

Doctor Dunn: Very strange! Very strange 
indeed! Here are the strongest glasses I have 
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in my shop. Try them. {Puts them on Tom) 
Surely you can read the card now? 

Tom: Well, indeed I can't, sir. 

Doctor Dunn: Can you see at all, my good 
man? 

Tom: Yes, surely. 

Doctor Dunn: Then what kind of eyes have 
you got? 

Tom : As good eyes as any you may see in a 
day's walk, sir. 

Doctor Dunn : Well, I am puzzled ! I never 
had a case like this before. {The Doctor walks 
up and down in deep thought ; suddenly he stops 
short before Tom) Pray, can you read at all? 

Tom: Haven't I told you again and again 
that I can't? 

Doctor Dunn : I mean have you ever learned 
how to read? 

Tom: {In great surprise) Of course I 
. haven't, sir. If I had, do you think Fd need 

your bits of glass ? Oliver Goldsmith. 
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DOCTOR KNOW-ALL. 

Characters. 

Doctor Hans. Crabb, a farmer. 

Mr. Max, a rich man. Gretchen, Crabb's wife. 

Three Patients of Doctor Hans. 
Three Servants. 

Scene L 
home of doctor hans. 

Doctor Hans sits at his table while his patients 
pay him. Crabb stands awkwardly just 
inside the door^ cap in hand. 

First Patient: Here are two pieces of silver 
for pulling my tooth. 

Doctor Hans: Thank you, come again. 

First Patient: {Aside) I hope I shall not 
have to. 

Second Patient: How much do I owe you 
for curing my headache? 

Doctor Hans: Three pieces of silver. 

Second Patient: {Placing money on the table) 
Thank you for curing me. 
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Doctor Hans: I am glad I was able to help 
you. 

Third Patient: What do I owe you for set- 
ting my little boy's broken leg? 

Doctor Hans: Two gold pieces. 

Third Patient: Here they are, and another 
one for good measure. Bless you, doctor. But 
for you my little boy would be a cripple. 
{Patients leave. Doctor Hans looks up and 
sees Crabb) 

Doctor Hans: Well, Farmer Crabb, have you 
brought the load of wood I ordered? 

Crabb: Yes, sir. I've just left it in the shed. 

Doctor Hans : Now, I suppose you want 
your money. Here it is, a shining silver piece. 
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Crabb: Thank you, sir. {Stares at the money 
in his handy starts to leave the room, then re- 
turns and stands near the Doctor s tabled 

Doctor Hans: Well, Crabb, what's wrong? 
Didn't I give you the right money? 

Crabb: Yes, yes, the money is all right, but 
I was just thinking 

Doctor Hans: {Impatiently) What? Out 
with your thoughts. 

Crabb: I was just thinking that it took me 
two whole days to cut down that load of wood 
and haul it here. I only get this one piece of 
silver for all my hard work. You sit at your 
table and people bring you all that money for 
just pulling a tooth and curing a headache and 
setting a broken leg. 

Doctor Hans: {Laughing) And you think 
those are easy things to do? 

Crabb: Why, yes, lots easier than cutting 
and hauling wood. Besides, they pay better. 
Say, Pd like to be a doctor. Do you think I 
can? 

Doctor Hans: {Laughing heartily) Of course 

you can! There's nothing easier, as you can 

see. 
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Crabb: {Eagerly) Tell me what I must do. 

Doctor Hans: Well, let me think. First, buy 
an A B C book. Second, sell your cart and 
oxen and buy some new black clothes. Last, 
have a sign painted with the words, " I Am 
Doctor Know-All,'' and have it nailed over your 
door. 

Crabb: Is that all I have to do? Are you 
sure, good Doctor? 

Doctor Hans: Sure. Do as I tell you and 
you will soon be a richer or a wiser man. 

Crabb: Thank you. Doctor. I will do just 
what you say. 

Scene IL 
house of crabb. 

Crabb seated at a table reading his ABC book; 
Mr. Max enters. 

Crabb: Good-morning, sir. What can I do 
for you? 

Mr. Max: Are you the great Doctor Know- 
All? 

Crabb: I am. 

Mr. Max: I am a very rich man. Last 




week thieves stole some money from my house. 
I have been told that you can easily find it 
for me, as you know all things. So I have 
come to take you to my house to get my stolen 
money back. Will you come? 

Crabb: Yes, but my wife Gretchen must 
come too. 

Mr. Max: Very well, only hurry, as my 
carriage is waiting. 



DOCTOR KNOW-ALL. 



Scene IIL 
house of the rich man. 

Crabb and Gretchen seated at table. Mr. Max 
standing near. 

Mr. Max: I have told my servants that you 
are Doctor Know-AU, and that you have come 
to find my money. They will do all they can 
to please you. Now I must leave you for a 
while, but I will return after you have finished 
your dinner. {Mr. Max leaves room) 

Gretchen: What a beautiful room! See the 
fine table-cloth and the silver dishes. I dare 
say we shall get something good to eat. 

Crabb: Just wait and see how well it will 
be served. In rich men's houses all the food is 
not put on the table at once, as in our house. 
Oh, no. The dinner will be served in courses. 

Gretchen: Served in courses! What are 
courses? Golden dishes? 

Crabb: Hush! I hear someone coming. I 
will tell you as each course comes in. {Enter 
a servant carrying a dish of food) 

Crabb: {Aside) That is the first, Gretchen. 
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First Servant ; {Aside) That Doctor does know 
everything. He whispered to his wife that I 
am the first thief. I will go and tell the others, 
ril not come near the dining-room again. {Serv- 
ant runs from the room^ dropping the dish in 
fright:) 

Gretchen : Is that platter the servant dropped 
a course? 

Crabb: No! No! But the food on it was 
our first course. That's what I nteant by " first." 
{Enter another servant carrying the second 
coursed) 

Crabb: {Aside) See, Gretchen, that is the 
second. {Servant hurries from the room in 
fright, taking the food with him) 

Gretchen: This may be a very fine way to 
serve food, but for myself I would rather have 
our own way. It may not be so stylish, but 
at least I get something to eat. I am starving. 

Crabb: Hush! I hear someone coming. {A 
third servant enters, carrying a covered dishy 
which he places on the table before Crabb) 

Third Servant: Doctor Know- All, my master 
says you know everything. If you do, tell me 
what is in this covered dish. Then I and my 
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fellow-servants will believe that you are indeed 
a wonderful doctor. 

Crabb: {Aside) How can I tell what is in a 
covered dish? Now he will find out that I am 
not wise, and he will tell everybody, and I am 
undone! {Aloud) Ah, wretched Crabb that I 
am! 
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Third Servant: {Falling on knees before 
Crabb) Ah, good sir, now I know that you are 
indeed a wise man and that nothing can be 
hidden from you. The dish does contain a 
roasted crab ! Of course you know that I and 
the other servants who served you stole the 
money, and you know that we hid it in the 
empty well in the garden. We will bring the 
money to you, but please don't tell our master 
who stole it or he will send us to prison. 

Crabb: Bring the money to me and promise 
that you will steal no more, and I will not tell 
your master this time. Hurry, before your mas- 
iter returns. {Servant runs from the room) 

i r 

Crete hen: But how did you know what was 
in the dish, and how did you know who stole 
the money, and how did you know where it 
was hidden? 

Crabb: {Proudly) Do not ask me, good 
Gretchen. You see I did know, and that is 
enough. I tell you there is no one in the 
world so clever as your husband, the great 

Doctor Know-AIL Grimm Brothers. 
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THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 





Characters. 






The Sheriff. 


Soldiers. 




Wise Men: 




Hodge, 


Stmon. Adam. 


Jerry. 


Jarvis. 


Peter. Robin. 


TOMKIN. 


Thomas. 


James. John. 


Wat. 


William, 


SiMKiN. Amos. 


Schoolmaster. 


Place : The Town of Gotham^ England. 




Scene I. 





GOTHAM BRIDGE. 

Hodge, Jarvis, William, Simon, Peter, Thomas, 
James, Adam, Robin, John, Amos, and 
Jerry are standing at one end of the bridge. 

Jarvis: Well, as I was saying, I have six 
fine sheep to take to Nottingham Market to- 
morrow. I hope they will bring a good price, 
for my wife wants a new dress. 

William: Let us start early, before the day 
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grows warm, for I have some of the best but- 
ter ever churned to carry to market. 

Simon: I have heard they are paying big 
prices for hens in Nottingham. If I thought 
it was true, Fd 

Peter: Look ! There comes Tomkin running 
from Nottingham as fast as a deer. What's 
chasing him? 

Thomas: He's just hurrying to bring us 
some news, Fll be bound. There never was 
such a gossip as Tomkin. {As Tomkin comes 
near) Well, son, what wonderful news do you 
bring us? 

Tomkin: (Pan f ing) Gresit news I King John 
is coming to Nottingham! 

Thomas: Aye, and so is Christmas. 

Tomkin: But the King is coming soon. He 
is on the way now. 

James: And what is that to us? 

Adam: Can't you see, man? If the King 
comes to Nottingham the people must give him 
a feast, so we shall get good prices at the mar- 
ket to-morrow. 

All: Good! Good! Hurrah for King John! 

Hodge: I will take my little pig to the mar- 
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ket and sell it to the King for a gold piece! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! How rich I shall be ! {Toss- 
ing cap into the. air) There's my good cap 
fallen into the water. {Starts to go for it, but 
stops to listen as Tomkin speaks^ 

Tomkin : But listen, good people, listen ! 
You have not heard all my news. The King 
will visit Gotham on his way to Nottingham! 

Att: Hurrah! Hurrah! We'll welcome the 
King to Gotham! 

Schoolmaster: {Joining the crowd) Why all 
this shouting, good people? 

All: The King is coming to Gotham ! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
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Schoolmaster: You rejoice too soon, my 
friends. Have you not heard the new law the 
King has made? 

All: New law? What new law? 

Schoolmaster: When the King visits any 
city or town he may take for his own any- 
thing that he wants. {All crowd around the 
Schoolmaster and shouts 

Jarvis: Will he take my sheep? 

William: And my butter? 

Hodge: And my one little piggy? 

All: And my 

Schoolmaster: {Holding up his hand for si- 
lence) Yes! Yes! Whatever he wants; and he 
may even take your houses and your lands. 

Robin: We don't want him here. 

John: We won't have him here! 

All: No! No! We won't have him here! 

Amos: But how can we keep him out? 

All: Yes ! Yes ! How can we keep him out? 

Jerry: Schoolmaster, you are the wisest man 
in Gotham. Tell us, how can we keep the King 
away? 

Schoolmaster: Let me think. {Stands looking 

down the road toward Nottingham) I have it ! 
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The road to Gotham leaves the high road a 
mile from here. The Gotham road is very 
narrow. Let us cut down big trees and block 
the road. The King and his men will travel 
on horseback. When they find they cannot 
ride across the trees they will go on to Not- 
tingham and pass by Gotham. 

All: Good ! Good ! We will block the road. 
Let us get to work. 

Jerry: But first let us give three cheers for 
the Schoolmaster, the wisest man in Gotham! 

All: Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 



Scene IL 
four days later. 

The men have just finished clearing away the 
trees that blocked the Gotham road and 
are resting. 

Amos: There, the last tree is carted away. 
My, but that was hard work! 

Robin: Yes, but just think how much good 
it did us all. We kept the King out of Gotham, 
and not one of us has lost a thing. 
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Hodge: Fd work harder than that to save 
my dear little piggy. Why, I love my piggy 
more than my life! 

Jerry: Yes, and all our thanks go to the 
wise Schoolmaster. No one else could have 
saved us. 

All: Hurrah for the Schoolmaster! 

Tomkin: {Rushing up) Oh! Have you heard 
the news? 

Thomas: Bother you and your news! It's 
no good news you bring in such a hurry. 111 
be bound. 

Hodge: Is the King coming back for my 
dear little piggy? 

Tomkin : Oh, worse than that ! 

Hodge: Worse than that? Nothing can be 
worse than— 

Schoolmaster: Be quiet. Let Tomkin tell his 
news. 

Tomkin: The King is very angry because 
you blocked his way to Gotham, and he is 
sending his sheriff and some soldiers to — to 
— to cut off all your noses! 

All: Cut off our noses! 

Jerry: Now, Schoolmaster, see the trouble 
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you've made for us! If you hadn't told us to 
block the road we should never have thought 
of doing it 

Peter: Yes, Schoolmaster, this is a pretty 
kettle of fish. 

Jarvis: I'd rather -a hundred times lose my 
sheep than my nose. 

Hodge: {Covering his nose with his hands) 
My nose! My one nose! I'd rather lose my one 
dear little piggy than my one dear little nose! 

All: And I'd rather lose- — 

Schoolmaster: Silence all ! Listen ! 

William: We won't listen. See the trouble 
we are in from listening to you before. 
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All: No! No! We won't listen to 



Schoolmaster: Silence! You shall listen! 

{All stand silent but shake their heads?} Did 
not my wits keep the King out of Gotham? 
Answer me! 

All: Yes, but 

Schoolmaster: Now I say that my wits shall 
save your noses, if you will only listen to me 
and do exactly as I say. 

Jarvis: Can you really save us, good School- 
master ? 

Hodge: {Rushing up and seizing the School 
master's coat with one handy while he keeps the 
other over his nose) Can you truly save my 
one dear nose? Will you 

Schoolmaster: Will you keep still! Listen, 
men. When one of you does anything wrong, 
you are punished. People say, "You should 
know better."^ But when Hodge, here, stole the 
parson's goose, was he punished? No. Parson 
said, " The poor fool knew no better." So it is. 
Wise men are punished for doing wrong, but 
no one ever thinks of punishing a fool. My 
friends, when the Sheriff comes to Gotham, do 
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all the foolish things you can think of, and I 
promise you that you will keep your noses. 

All: Good! Good! We will all act like 
fools! Hurrah for our wise Schoolmaster! 



Scene III. 

Next day the Sheriff and some soldiers come 
riding over the bridge into Gotham. Twelve 
men are standing beside the river. The 
Sheriff and his men ride up to them. 

Adam: {Pointing to the other men and 
counting aloud, but forgetting to count himself) 
Jarvis, one; William, two; Peter, three; Dick- 
on, four ; Hodge, five ; James, six ; Jerry, seven ; 
Robin, eight; John, nine; Amos, ten; Simon, 
eleven! Oh! Oh! Oh! There are only eleven 
here. One of us is drowned! 

Amos: Let me count. {Pointing to each in 
turn but himself) One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven! It's true! 
There are only eleven! One of us is drowned! 

All: Let me count. {They all begin count- 
ing aloud as they poin{) One, two, three 
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Sheriff: {Riding close) Stop! Stop! For 
pity's sake, stop that noise ! What is the matter? 

All: We, this morning 

Sheriff: One at a time! One at a time! 
{Pointing to Jerry) You tell me what all this 
fuss is about. 

Jerry: Oh, sir, this morning twelve of us 
went out to fish, and now look at us. There 
are only eleven left. One of us is drowned! 

Sheriff: Which one? 

Jerry: That we cannot tell, good sir. We 
have counted and counted and only eleven of 
us are left. 

Sheriff: {Counts men silently and sees that 
there are twelve) Come, I will count for you. 
{Taking his whip he gives each man a lash as 
he counts) One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. See, there are 
twelve of you, and no one is drowned. 

Peter: Now, that is wonderful! 

Simon: What a wise man you are! 

Dickon: But are you sure there are twelve? 

Sheriff: Shall I count again? 

Hodge: {Hastily) No, no, good sir. I am 
sure you counted i-ight. 
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IVilliam: We are all sure you are right, 
and we thank you for finding our lost neighbor. 

Sheriff: Then hurry home,^ my friends, be- 
fore you think another is lost, or I shall have 
to count you again. {The men hurry to their 
homes and the Sheriff and his soldiers ride on) 

Sheriff: {Pointing to a man coming toward 
them) What is that man dragging behind him? 

Soldier: It looks like a door. 

Sheriff: Bring him here. {The soldier soon 
returns with Simkin dragging a door.) 

Sheriff: What are you doing? 

Simkin: I am going to market, sir. 

Sheriff: Why do you drag that door after 
you? 

Simkin: Oh, sir, this is the door of my 
house. All my money is hidden in the house. 
I am afraid of thieves, so I have brought my 
door with me; and now thieves cannot break it 
open and steal my money. 

Sheriff: You foolish man! Don't you know 
it would be easier and safer to leave your door 
at home and carry your money with you? 

Simkin : To be sure it would ! What a wise 
man you are! I will take my door home and 
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get my money. {Simkin goes away, dragging 
his door after kim.) 

Sheriff: I wonder if all the people in Gotham 
are as foolish as the ones we have seen. 

Soldier: There are two men building a stone 
wall in the field yonder. Perhaps they will show 
more sense. 

Sheriff: We will see. {The Sheriff and his 
men ride up to the wall-builders^ 

Sheriff: Hello! What are you doing? 

Thomas : Good sir, we are building a cuckoo- 
wall. 

Sheriff: A cuckoo-wall? What's that? 
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Thomas: There is a cuckoo in that tree in 
the middle of our field, and we are building a 
wall around it to keep the bird from flying away. 

Sheriff: Foolish fellows! Don't you know 
the cuckoo can fly over your wall, no matter 
how high you build it? 

Tomkin : Can it, good sir ? We never thought 
of that. How very wise you are! 

Sheriff: I really believe all the people in 
Gotham are fools. Let us ride on. 

Soldier: On my life, here comes another 
foolish fellow! See, he carries a heavy load on 
his shoulders while he rides his horse. 

Sheriff: What are you carrying, my good 
fellow ? 

Wat: Two bushels of the finest wheat you 
ever saw. But, oh, sir, it is a heavy load. 

Sheriff: Then why do you carry it on your 
back? Why not let your horse carry it? 

IVat: Indeed, sir, when I left home, the 
^ack of wheat was on my horse s back and I 
walked beside him. But the day grew warm, 
and old Dobbin became tired, and I said to 
myself: "That load is too heavy for my old 

horse. I am not so heavy as the wheat, so I 
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will let old Dobbin carry me, and I will carry 
the wheat, and so Dobbin may rest a bit." 
You know, good sir, " A merciful man will show 
mercy to his beast." 

Sheriff: True, old man, ride on. {After the 
old man has ridden away) It would be a shame 
to let the poor chap know he was tiring him- 
self out and not helping his old horse a bit. 

Soldier: I truly believe all the people of 
Gotham are fools. I am sure they meant no 
harm in blocking the King's way. It would be 
a shame to punish such simple people. 

Sheriff: That it would. We will ride back 
to Nottingham and tell the King what we have 
seen here. I know he will never punish such 
simpletons. He will only laugh at their foolish- 
ness and let them keep their noses. {The Sheriff 
and his men ride away. When they are out of 
sighty the men of Gotham meet at Gotham 
Bridge. All gather around the Schoolmaster, 
thanking him for saving their noses) 

William: We will never forget how your 
wisdom has saved us, good Schoolmaster. 

Jarvis: Fll never shave on a Sunday morn- 
ing without thinking of how you saved my nose. 
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Hodge: I'll always love you for saving my 
one little piggy and my one little nose. 
. Jerry : I always said you were the wisest 
man in Gotham. 

Thomas: That's all very well. We are all 
glad to have our noses, but have you thought 
what is sure to happen? When this day's do- 
ings are known, people all over England will 
say, "The men of Gotham are fools." 

Schoolmaster: Not so. When they hear how 
we saved our goods, our homes, our lands, and 
our noses, people will call us "The Wise Men 
of Gotham." 

Amos: Yes, and they will call you "the 
wisest of the wise men." old English Tale. 




THE UNKNOWN ARTIST. 

Characters. 

MuRiLLO, a famous artist 
Sebastian, Murillo's slave. 
Ferdinand, 



Philip, 
Beltran, 
Anthony, J 



Murillds pupils. 



Place : The Studio of Murillo. 

Scene I. 

Murillo's pupils are standing before an easel, 
admiring a beautiful picture. 

Ferdinand: Yes, this is my easel and this is 
my canvas, but, as you can plainly see, the 
work is not mine. Last night when I left the 
studio the canvas was bare. Now look at the 
beautiful picture that covers it! 

Philip: Who could have done it? 

Beltran: T think the ghost of some dead-and- 

gone artist must have wandered into the studio 

and painted the picture by the bright moonlight. 
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Anthony: Nonsense! But one thing is sure, 
whoever painted that picture is a real artist. 

Beltran: Well, that proves that none of us 
did it {Murillo enters and walks toward the 
easel. The pupils do not hear him) 

Philip: I believe it is the work of the master. 
See the color and 

Murillo: {Interrupting) What is this? Who 
brought that canvas here? 

Beltran: {Smiling) It is Ferdinand's canvas, 
my master. 

Murillo : Ferdinand ! Did you paint that pic- 
ture, Ferdinand? 

Ferdinand: No, master. You know I never 
could do such work. 

Murillo: Beltran, is the work yours? 

Beltran : I ! If I could paint like that I 
should be master and not a pupil. 

Murillo: {Aside) True! true! Philip, some- 
times the beauty of your work surprises me. 
Is the picture yours? 

Philip: No, master. The one who painted 
that picture is a greater artist than ever I shall be. 

Murillo: {Laying his hand on Philip's shout- 

der) You may be right, my lad. Still you will 
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become a true artist. Anthony, do you know 
who painted this picture? 

Anthony: No, master, unless it is the work 
of your own hand. 

Murillo: No, my lad, it is not my work. 
Someone has painted it while we were away 
from the studio. I will find out who was here 
last night. {Clapping his hands and calling) 
Sebastian ! Sebastian ! {Sebastian enters^ ' ' 

Sebastian: Yes, my master. 

Murillo: Who was in this studio last night? 



THE UNKNOWN ARTIST. 

Sebastian: I, master. 

Murillo: Who else? 

Sebastian: No one, master. 

Murillo: Nonsense! Someone must have 
come in last night while you slept. To-night 
watch carefully and tell me in the morning who 
comes into this room. If you cannot tell me 
what I want to know in the morning you shall 
be punished with thirty lashes. 

Scene II. 

Next morning Sebastian is standing before the 
j^icture just as the light creeps into the 
room. He holds a palette and brushes. 

Sebastian : Three hours till my master comes ! 

I must blot out this picture before he sees it 

or he will have me whipped. {Holds brush 

over picture) No! No! I cannot do it. I 

cannot blot it out. I will finish the picture 

and take the punishment. {He paints quickly) 

When I am painting I am happy. I forget 

that I am a slave. I feel as free as the birds. 

{The door opens softly and Murillo and his 

pupils creep up softly behind Sebastian^ 
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Pupils: Wonderful! Beautiful! 

Belt ran: Sebastian, the unknown artist ! {Se- 
bastian drops palette and brushes and stands 
trembling before them.) 

Murillo: {Kindly) Do not be afraid, Sebas- 
tian. Tell me who is your master? 
Sebastian: You, sir. 

Murillo: I mean your painting master or 
teacher ? 

Sebastian: You, sir. 

Murillo: Sebastian, tell me the truth. You 
know I have never given you one lesson. 

Sebastian: No, master, but you gave lessons 
to your pupils and I couldn't help hearing 
you; and I wanted, oh! you don't know how 
I wanted to paint; and when I was alone I 
could not help trying. I had to paint! I just 
had to! I know it was wrong and you can 
punish me as much as 

Murillo: {Throwing his arm around Sebas- 
tian's shoulder and turning to his pupils) Does 
this boy deserve punishment? 

Pupils: No! No! No! No! 

Belt ran: He deserves a reward! 
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Murillo: What shall the reward be? I shall 
let you decide. 

Anthony: A new suit of clothes. See how 
worn those are. 

Ferdinand: A purse of gold. 

Philip: Lessons with you, master. 

Beltran: Freedom, master! Give the boy 
his freedom! 

Sebastian: Oh, freedom, master! Give free- 
dom to my father! 

Murillo: Do you not want your own free- 
dom, my boy? 

Sebastian: My father's first, sir. 

Murillo: Your father shall be free, and you, 
too, my lad. You are free now, free to go 
wherever you wish. 

Sebastian: No, master, only free to serve 
you better all my life. 

Murillo: Then stay and study and paint 
with my pupils. We are proud of you; and 
some day the whole world will be proud of the 
paintings of Sebastian Gomez. 

A True Story. 
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THE SENTRY'S GUEST. 

Characters. 

Jacob Meyer, a Prussian soldier. Prussian Officers. 
A Stranger. Other Soldiers. 

Scene I. 

Place: An outpost of the Prussian Army. 

Jacob Meyer is pacing his lonely beat on a cold, 
wet night. 

Jacob: I am tired of this war. What is the 
sense of marching up and down in the cold 
and rain. The enemy is miles from here. I 
wish I were home. I would work on my little 
farm all day long. Then, after a good supper 
of black bread and cabbage soup, I could have a 
quiet smoke, and go to my warm bed and sleep. 
How I wish I could smoke now! I guess if 
the King had to be out in this weather he 
would be tired of the war, too. 

Stranger: {Speaking sharply from the dark- 
ness) How do you know he is not out in the 

storm at this very minute? 
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Jacob: {levelling his musket at the stranger) 
Who goes there? 

Stranger: A friend. 

Jacob: Advance, friend, and give the coun- 
tersign. 

Stranger: "The Eagle." 

Jacob: Pass, friend; all's well. 

Stranger: {Drawing near the sentry) You 
have a pretty lonely post, comrade. Why don't 
you have that smoke you want so much? 

Jacob: Smoke! Why, surely you know that 
smoking on duty is strictly forbidden. 
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Stranger: But what if the King gave you 
leave to smoke? 

Jacob: I hear him doing it! Can't you see 
him riding up on that big gray horse of his 
and saying, "Smoke up, friend Jacob, smoke 
up '' ? No, no, my friend ; my captain has given 
his orders, and if he caught me smoking. King or 
no King, my back would feel the drummer's cane. 

Stranger: Pshaw, man! Your captain is not 
here to catch you, and FU tell no tales ; so out 
with your pipe and have a quiet smoke. 

Jacob: See here, who are you, anyway? I 
believe you are some sneaking loafer trying to 
get me into trouble. Get out of here or 111 
knock your head off. 

Stranger: {Laughing) Td like to see you 
try it! 

Jacob : (Giving the stranger a quick blow that 
knocks his hat from his head) Take that, then ! 

Stranger: {Quietly) Oh, very good! You'll 
hear more of this. Mark my words, you'll get 
what you deserve to-morrow. I bid you good- 
night. ( The stranger picks up his hat and some- 
thing else from the ground and walks rapidly 
away) 
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Jacob: How his voice changed when he 
spoke last — just like an officers. I don't like 
the threat he made, "You'll get what you de- 
serve to-morrow." Only an officer would say 
that Perhaps it was the General himself. 
Well, an)nvay, he doesn't know my name, and 
the night is so dark Fm sure he didn't see me 
clearly, and he'll have hard work to find this 
place again. {^He places his hand on his belt 
and gives a great starf) My tobacco-pouch! 
It was hanging at my belt just before the 
stranger came. Now it is gone. Could that be 
what he picked up just before he went away? 
It has my full name on it! What trouble he 
can make for me! 

Scene II. 

Place : Headquarters of Frederick the Greats King of 

Prussia. 
Time : Next morning. 

Frederick the Great is seated at a table. A 
number of officers stand near. Two soldiers 
enter leading Jacob Meyer. The soldiers sa- 
lute and step back, leaving Jacob facing the 
King. Poor Jacob is trembling with fear. 
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King: {To officers) Gentlemen, what does a 
soldier deserve who strikes his King? 

Officers : Death. 

King: Right! Here is the man, {Turning 
to Jacob and showing the tobacco-pouch) There 
is no mistake. See the name — "Jacob Meyer." 

Jacob: {Falling on knees before the King) 
Mercy, sire! Pardon me! How could I know 
that it was your Majesty? The night was so 
dark ! 

King: {Standing and clapping Jacob on the 
shoulder) No, I am sure you did not know 
you were striking your King. You thought 
you were striking a meddlesome fellow who 
was trying to get you to disobey orders. And 
you were right. I wish that all my soldiers 
obeyed orders as strictly as you do. But I told 
you last night that you'd get what you deserved 
to-day, and so you shall. I make you sergeant 
in my own body-guard. Rise, Sergeant Meyer. 

A True Story. 
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JOSIAH BREEZE'S THANKSGIVING. 

Characters. 

EzEKiEL Breeze, a fisherman. 

JosiAH Breeze, Ezekiel's son. 

Grandfather Breeze. 

Grandmother Breeze. 

Captain Clark, of the British ship Ajax. 

Neighbors. 

Time: During the American Revolution. 
Place: Cape Cod. 

Scene I. 

EZEKIEL breeze's COTTAGE. 

Ezekiel and Josiah are seated before the fire- 
place. Ezekiel is mending a large net and 
Josiah is whittling a boat. 

Ezekiel: A wild night ! I pity any ship that's 
off the coast to-night. This is the worst storm 
we've had since the night the Nancy Bell was 
driven on the reef and all her men drowned. 
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Josiah : I only hope the storm will pass be- 
fore morning, so that we can go to Province- 
town. 1 1 would not seem like Thanksgiving 
Day to me if we did not spend it at Grand- 
father's house. 

Ezekiel: This gale is too fierce to last long. 
It will wear itself out before morning 

Neighbor: {Bursting into the room) A British 
ship! A three-decker! She's drifting toward 
land ! ( The neighbor rushes from the room. 
Ezekiel and Josiah spring to the window and 
peer eagerly into the nighty 
138 
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Ezekiel: There she is! See the three red 
lights beyond the bluff! 

Josiah: Oh, why don't they put out to sea! 
They will be lost! 

Ezekiel: They don't know our channels. 

Josiah: I do. Tm going out to the ship. 

Ezekiel: If you do you're no son of mine. 

Josiah: But she's in danger, father. 

Ezekiel: And a good thing, too. By morn- 
ing she will be dashed to bits and strewn 
along the shore. 

Josiah: But the men? 

Ezekiel: It's a judgment, my boy. Don't 
you remember how the men from the Ajax 
came ashore and burned the homes of our 
farmers and fishermen? Don't you remember 
how that big red-faced sailor, who was stealing 
Granny Brown's chickens, struck you with his 
cutlass when you tried to drive him away? 
What did you say then, my boy? 

Josiah: I said I'd get even, yet. But, oh, 
father, I cannot stand still and see all those 
men go down. To-morrow there will be five 
hundred dead men on the beach, and in Eng- 
land there will be five hundred mothers praying 
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for their sons. And tomorrow is Thanksgiv- 
ing! I just have to go, father, and I will! 
{Josiah rushes from the rooM^ 

Ezekiel: You're right, son; you're right 
Wait, rU go with you. {^He runs to the door) 
Josiah! Josiah! {Hearing no answer, he too 
rushes into the nighty 



Scene II. 

Time: Thanksgiving Day. 

Place: Grandfather Breezes Home in Provincetown. 

Grandmother Breeze is finishing setting the 
table. Grandfather Breeze walks back and 
forth from the fireplace to the windows. 

Grandmother: Do sit down, father. They 
won't come any the sooner for your fussing. 

Grandfather: I know, I know. But aren't 
they late? 

Grandmother: No. The turkeys won't be 

ready for a good hour yet. Do sit down, father. 

{Grandfather is just about to seat himself in 

his easy chair by the fire ^ when the door opens 

and Ezekiel staggers in. He speaks no word 
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but stumbles to the fireplace and stands lean- 
ing against the mantel with his head buried 
in his arm^ 

Grandmother: {Hurrying up and throwing 
an arm around his shoulders) What is the 
matto", my boy? 

Grandfather: (Seising one of EzekieVs hands) 
My son ! 

Ezekiel: Josiahl 
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Grandmother: \ ^ , ^ 

r- jr Ai \ Drowned ? 
Grandfather: J 

Ezekiel: Yes. He went out last night to 
help the men on a British ship. I would have 
gone with him, but he was off before I could 
overtake him. His boat, bottom up, was washed 
ashore. My brave boy! {The door is thrown 
open and several excited neighbors enter.) 

First Neighbor: A British ship, covered with 
ice, is sailing into the harbor. {All move to 
windows and door and look toward the harbor^ 

Second Neighbor: See the hundreds of blue- 
jackets on her decks. 

Third Neighbor: Her pilot knows his busi- 
ness. See how steadily he keeps her in the 
channel. 

Fourth Neighbor: It's the Ajax, as I'm a 
sinner! See, they are sending a boat ashore. 
Get your guns, men. We'll give them a warm 
welcome. 

Fifth Neighbor: We'll pay them back for 
robbing our people and burning our homes. 

All: Aye, will we! {The neighbors leave. 

Ezekiel and his parents return to the fireplace. 

Not a word is spoken. Again the door opens 
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andin rushes Josiah^ followed by Captain Clark 
of the ''Ajax'' and the neighbors^ 
, Josiah : {Grasping his father s hands) Father ! 

Ezekiel: My boy! 

Captain Clark: Aye, and he is a boy to be 
proud of. To save an enemy's ship that boy 
put out in a sea few men could face. 

Josiah: Yes, father, and the enemy is brave, 
too. Captain Clark could have been miles away 
by now; but he knew you would be worrying 
about me, so he risked capture to bring me 
back. Oh, father, isn't to-day a true Thanks- 
giving Day? 

Grandfather: {Grasping one of Captain 
Clark's hands, while Ezekiel grasps the other) 
It is! Let us forget the war for to-day and 
just be thankful. Stay with us, Captain Clark, 
and share our Thanksgiving dinner. Mother's 
turkeys must be ready now. 

IVith happy faces and many handshakes all 
seat themselves at the table, as the curtain 

f^^^^^ A New England Legend. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
DRAMATIZATION OF THE STORIES. 

The following suggestions are by no means complete 
directions for the dramatization of all the stories. The 
entirely obvious actions and arrangements are not usually 
mentioned. 

HUMPTY-DUMPTY, 

(Page 3.) 

It will add to the interest and xmderstanding of this 
story and "The Takling Flowers" (page 25), if the chil- 
dren are told how Alice reached the other side of the look- 
ing-glass. Either read or tell the beginning of "Through 
the Looking-Glass." 

For ordinary schoolroom dramatization, one child, 
Humpty-Dimapty, is seated on* a table or window-sill. 
Just as an egg must be handled carefully or it will break, 
Hmnpty-Dmnpty must be treated with respect or he will 
become angry. His crossness and conceit oflFer a fine con- 
trast to Alice's matter-of-fact manner. 

For an entertainment, it is an easy matter to arrange 
a costimae for Himapty-Dumpty that will make him look 
like an egg. 
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The Meeting of the Fairies. 

(Page 9.) 

Scene I should be enacted in the front of the room where 
there is most space. 

By her action Mary should show the position of the 
moon. Any desk, chair, or screen may represent the 
bush behind which she hides. The teacher's chair may 
be the rock transformed into the Queen's throne. 

Scene II. The miller, widow, and weaver may be sta- 
tioned at different places about the room, and Mary pass 
each on her way home. 

This play, with a few stage accessories and pretty fairy 
costumes, makes a very pleasing May-day entertainment. 

The Magic Ring. 

(Page 16.) 

The words of the fairies' song in the first scene may be 
sxmg to the music of the well-known lullaby: 

"Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Thy father watches his sheep." 

The music for this song is foimd in many books of chil- 
dren's songs. 

The Talking Flowers. 

(Page 25.) 

This play may be used as a second scene in Alice's Ad- 
ventures, Humpty-Dumpty (page 3) being the first. With 
Humpty-Dumpty and the flowers in suggestive costumes a 
pretty play may be arranged. 
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The Christmas Gift. 

(Page 38.) 

In dramatizing this story a fireplace made of wood and 
painted to resemble bricks may be placed before a door, 
thus making a real chimney entrance for Santa Claus. 
The children's stockings should be himg before the fire- 
place. The Sandman wears a long gray cloak and a pointed 
cap. He carries a bag of make-believe sand. The Sand- 
man may sing a lullaby as he scatters his sand. 

Emphasize the moral of the story contained in Santa 
Claus's words: "It is only when some earth child is kind 
to such a little beggar as this that I can see her." Only 
by being kind and generous to others can we bring Santa 
Claus to them. 

The Pied Piper. 

(Page 45.) 

Suggestions for the costumes in this play may be foimd 
in the illustrations of any one of the many splendid edi- 
tions of this well-known children's classic. 

Before having the story dramatized or read, read to the 
chndren Browning's poem. 

Make clear to the pupils that the children in the story 
were not punished. They were taken to a land of eternal 
youth and joy. The people of Hamelin were punished for 
breaking their promise. 

A Day of Hard Work. 

(Page 54.) 

The stage-setting for this little play is very simple: a 
table spread with a few dishes, and two chairs. The wife 
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puts down her cup and pushes back her chair as she speaks. 
The husband continues to take sips from his cup as he 
answers. 

Fortune and the Beggar. 

(Page 60.) 

The wallet spoken of in this story is the bag carried by 
beggars to hold the food and other alms bestowed upon 
them by charitable people. Any school-bag may serve. 
Fortime may be dressed in a long white robe with a golden 
border, and carry a cornucopia from which she pours her 
golden treasure. All her movements shoxild be light and 
quick. 

Gratitude. 

(Page 63.) 

In this and in the other stories in which animals are the 
chief characters, no attempt need be made at dressing for 
the parts. These stories are included in this collection be- 
cause the animals show forth the primitive emotional and 
unmixed motives that are imderstood by the children who 
are influenced by like feelings and emotions. 

The Ring. 

(Page 87.) 

This story and the following one show a marked contrast 
in the administration of justice. Place emphasis on the 
difference in the characters of the two judges. This will 
determme the bearing and manner of speech of those who 
take the parts in dramatizing the stories. 
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The Spectacles. 

(Page 97.) 

Tell the children that this story goes back to a time 
when few people wore spectacles. This will explain Tom's 
apparent stupidity and give the cue to his speech and 
actions. 

Doctor Know-All. 

(Page 102.) 

Doctor Hans's attitude to Crabb is shown in his words: 
"You will soon be a richer or a wiser man." He never 
expected Crabb to succeed. He but wanted to prove to 
him that more than dress, title, and claim to knowledge 
were needed to make a successfxil doctor. The child who 
personates Doctor Hans must xmderstand this if he is 
to read his lines intelligently. Crabb owed his success to 
two things — his manner of calling his wife's attention to 
the different courses, and the fact that the covered dish 
happened to contain a crab. These two things should be 
made most prominent in the reading or dramatizing of 
this story. 

The Wise Men of G^otham. 

(Page III.) 

This story is especially adapted for boys. It is easy to 
act, and with some simple costumes and stage-settings 
makes a most entertaining play. 

The Unknown Artist. 

(Page 126.) 

This and the following plays are foxmded upon stories 
that are said to be true. The lessons of perseverance, 
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faithfulness, and generous forgiveness that they contain 
should be made clear to every child. Have the pupils tell 
what kind of person each of the art students is; Murillo; 
Sebastian. Help them determine by stud}dng the words of 
each. For example, after studying Beltran's speeches the 
children should have so clear a pictiu'e of the bright, witty, 
generous boy that they will read his lines with intelligence 
and force. 

The Sentry^s Guest. 

(Page 132.) 

Before reading this story with the children be sure that 
they xmderstand the setting. Tell them what is meant 
by an outpost; what are the duties of a sentry; what is 
meant by a coimtersign, and why one is used. 

JosiAH Breeze's Thanksgiving. 

(Page 137.) 

This story, with its colonial stage-setting, makes an ideal 
play for Thanksgiving. 

The conversation when the actors are looking from the 
window and following the course of the Ajax must be ani- 
mated and accompanied by appropriate gestures. The 
actors must make the audience see the ship. 

In the last scene, when Ezekiel says, " My son ! " note 
how Grandmother and Grandfather exclaim together: 
"Drowned!" Among fishing people this is the one great 
expected tragedy. No questions are asked. No imneces- 
sary words spoken. It but remains to hear how. 
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